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|The following miscellaneous particulars bring down the more 
interesting part of Johnston’s history to the close of the era pre- 
ceding the French Revolution. ] 


Early state of the Medical Profession in France. 


For a considerable period, and more particularly about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, much scandal had been oc- 
casioned, not only in the university, but in the city of Paris, by 
the contentions in which the different branches of the medical 
profession were embroiled amongst themselves, about their 
mutual privileges. In early periods of history, the professions 
of physician and surgeon were synonymous, orrather they were 
confounded together ; but as the medical science rose in impor- 
tance, physicians refused to practise the manual part of their 
art, and in consequence a new class sprung up, totally uncon- 
nected with the university, who practised in that department 
alone, and who were named surgeons. But so ignorant and ill 
educated were these persons, and so unfit for their profession, 
that Philip the Fair, to prevent the art from falling altogether to 
ruin, issued an ordonnance, commanding, under severe penalties, 
all who wished to practise surgery, to take a license from the 
surgeon attached to his own person at the chatelet , and an oath 
before the prevot. At this period various circumstances prove 
that the surgeons were totally unconnected with the university ; 
and the fact, that women were admitted into their number, is alone 
sufficient to establish this. In 1356 their connexion with the 
university for the first time appears, from the surgeons being 
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then ordered, along with the booksellers, binders, and other in- 
ferior members or rather dependants, to guard the gates of Paris 
upon some occasion of danger. While this shews their connexy- 
ion with the university, it also shews the low degree of estima- 
tion in which they were held. ‘The precise period at which they 
were admitted to the rights of scholarity it is difficult to deter- 
mine, some writers making it as early as 1390, others not till 
1436. It is certain, however, that in the latter year, on the 13th 
of March, there was convened a meeting of the university, in 
which, after some debate, it was agreed to admit the surgeons 
to the full enjoyment of the rights and immunities possessed by 
that body, provided they attended the courses of lectures given 
by the professors of medicine. 

This qualification could not but be exceedingly disagreeable 
to the surgeons, who endeavoured as far as possible to evade it ; 
but the physicians were by no means inclined to lose the hold 
they had thus obtained over them, and passed a law refusing to 
give an attestation to any surgeon who had not properly in- 
scribed himself in their register. 

As might well be supposed, there existed no great feeling of 
cordiality between the two bodies. The surgeons were offended 
at the implied inferiority of their profession, and the physicians, 
anxious to maintain their influence undiminished, used every 
means to keep them under. A fair opportunity was not long of 
presenting itself. In Paris, as in most towns, there were two 
orders of persons practising surgery, the surgeons properly so 
called, or of the long robe, and the surgeon-barbers. Between 
them there existed constant causes of dispute ; and the latter, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, had gained the supe- 
riority as much in the practice as in the knowledge of their pro- 
fession. With less pretensions than the surgeons of the long 
robe, they yielded in all points to the physicians, who at last, in 
the year 1506, as a means of annoyance to the surgeons, for- 
mally took them under their protection, but under the implied 
condition, that they were to be subservient to them in all points, 
and have no professional meeting with any one who had not been 
licensed by the facully. The surgeons of the long robe and the 
surgeon-barbers remained distinct bodies and rivals for a long 
period : they united in 1656 ; but in 1743 the king did entirely 
away with the latter, and ordered that from that time all persons 


practising surgery should be lettered.* 


* Crevier, V. 48, et seq. Pasquier, Richesses de la France, 1X. 30. 
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Origin of the Order of Jesuits. 

The attention of the school of Paris, as well as that ofall Eu- 
rope, was now turned upon an order, whose influence for a time 
over the minds of men was greater than any other religious body 
ever possessed, This was the formidable order of Jesuits, which, 
it may be said, took its commencement in the university, though 
always regarded by it with the utmost jealousy and dislike. Sev- 
eral churchinen, who had been educated at this school, at the 
head of whom were Ignace de Loyola and St Francis Xavier, 
having founded a society, applied to the Pope for a bull, which 
was granted, constituting them into a body, under the title of the 
Society of Jesus. ‘This society, though assisted by all the influ- 
ence of the court of Rome, did not at once obtain a footing in 
Paris. The powerful aid and protection, however, of Cardinal 
de Lorraine, and the zeal which its members shewed in putting 
down the new sect of the Huguenots, by degrees brought it into 
notice, and it was not long in manifesting its intentions, and the 
dangerous nature of its doctines. As might be supposed, the 
first endeavours of the Jesuits were directed towards the uni- 
versity. Having established colleges, and having fixed them- 
selves in the Sorbonne, under the direction of the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, they commenced giving lessons. The permission to 
do this, from the rcoted dislike which the university always had 
to teachers belonging to religious orders, would not have been 
easily granted, had they not found a friend in the Rector, who 
had formerly been a Bachelor of the Sorbonne, and who gave 
them the right of teaching secretly, and without the concurrence 
of the heads of the school. 

On an appointed day the Jesuits opened their colleges, with 
this inscription over the gate of each,—College of the Society of 
Jesus. The university "now opposed them violently, and a new 
Rector passed a law forbidding them to teach publicly. The 
Jesuits here shewed the true features of their character ; cun- 
ning, deceit, and prevarication formed their weapons ; and, 
when they were questioned as to the nature of their tenets and 
principles, their answers were framed in so indirect a manner as 
to give no satisfaction. The university, therefore, continuing to 
refuse them admission, they applied to the parliament ; from 
which, after long debates on both sides, they obtained some slight 
advantage, but by no meanis all to which they aspired. 

After the massacre of St Bartholomew the Jesuits redoubled 
their endeavours to be received into the body of the university ; 
and, in 1572, it was determined by the latter neither to reject nor 
receive, but merely to tolerate them. Again, in 1573, it passed a 
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resolution not to receive, license, or grant a degree of master to 
any one who had studied under the Jesuits; and still farther, in 
1574, the Faculty of Arts excluded scholars of Jesuits from all 
academical privileges.* 

The kingdom of France was now distracted by factions and 
parties ; the inhabitants were divided between the Leaguers 
and Huguenots ; and outrages, civil wars, and bloodshed over- 
whelmed this devoted country. It was not to be expected that 
the university could remain altogether untainted by the doctrines 
of the day, or, when the whoje kingdom was a prey to to disor- 
der, that it alone could be undisturbed and uncorrupted. In fact, 
a complete disorganization took place. Instruction was little, if 
at all, attended to ; the minds of men were agitated by passions 
that left no room for the study of literature. Lecturing was at 
an end, and the colleges, instead of being filled with students, 
were occupied by armed men. This continued till the success of 
Henry enabled him to enter Paris in triumph, when the univer- 
sity of Paris once more resumed its proper position ; and one of 
its first acts was to demand the expulsion of the Jesuits, who, 
along with the Capucines, refused obstinately to acknowledge 
the lawful sovereign. The affair of Chatelf at last sealed their 
doom ; and, whilst he was punished in the manner his crime de- 
served, the Jesuits were ordered, as corrupters of youth, dis- 
turbers of the public repose, and enemies of the king and state, 
within the space of three days, to leave Paris, and within fifteen 
days to quit the realm, under pain, if found in France after that 
period, of being punished as guilty of Leze Majesté. The same 
arret also forbade all subjects of the king, under a similar penal- 
ty, to send scholars to the colleges of the society beyond the lim- 
its of the realm. 


University Degrees. 


It is a matter of very considerable difficulty to determine the 


precise epoch when the university first possessed the right of 


conferring degrees upon its members. ‘The title of licentiate is 
met with very early, and there existed regulations in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries concerning it, in which it is forbidden that 


* Crevier, VI 291. 

t When Henry the Fourth, in his palace of the Louvre, was in the act of 
stooping to embrace a nobleman who had just been introduced to him, he re- 
ceived a blow with a knife, which wounded him in the lip. ~The assassin was 
instantly seized, and turned out to be one John Chatel, a pupil of the Jesuits, 
whose doctrines had incited him to the deed. 
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those who confer it should take any fees. The terms of doctor 
and master also occur very early in the history of the universi- 
ty ; and it is more than likely that they were conferred merely 
as titles of honour, without the form of exami~ tion, upon such 
teachers or persons as distinguished themselves in any particular 
manner. Nothing approaching in character to the academic 
honours of the present day seems to have existed till the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, when, by a letter of Robert de 
Courcon, dated 1215, it is ordered, that every person wishing to 
profess the fine arts should study for the space of six years, and 
be examined according to a form determined by the school and 
chancellor jointly, and then he should further stuay for two 
years ; probably before he had the right of demanding the license.* 
The same regulations were applicable to theology. Medicine 
appears to have been the science in which degrees were longest 
of being given ; but it soon followed the example of the others. 
The term bachelor is mentioned for the first time in a bull of 
Pope Gregory IX. in 1231. This pope ordered, that promotions 
to academic honours should be made upon a full and proper ex- 
amination before qualified persons. An after statute of the uni- 
versity itself prescribed an oath to be administered, both to the 
examinator aud candidates, in which it was expressly forbidden 
to take or give any money, or examine above a certain number 
of candidates each month.t 

The three titles were those of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, 
and it would appear, that they were not always conferred by the 
same authority ; thus the degrees of bachelor and licentiate seem 
to been conferred by the chancellor, and that of doctor by the 
faculty to which the aspirant belonged. It is evident, that while 
the higher faculties conferred the title of doctor, their bachelor 
belonged to the nations, or faculty of arts. 

When the four faculties of theology, law, medicine, and arts, 
became more distinct and more defined, the manner of confer- 
ring academic honours was placed on a more regular footing ; 
certain courses of examination were followed out more strictly, 
and certain fees were taken and given ; but it was some time be- 
fore'the faculties could agree among themselves as to the extent 
of their respective rights ; and it was not determined till towards 
the fifteenth century that each had the right to grant its own 
honours, to reject those who, after examination, were not found 


t Meiners, I. 231. 





* Crevier, VII. 143. 
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qualified, and to recommend to the chancellor, those he might li- 
cense. 

In the early period of the history of the Parisian school, there 
does not seem to have existed any fixed inscription or matricu- 
lation fee : certain small sums were paid by students upon enter- 
ing the university, and by professors on taking their chairs ; but 
it is to the period of cardinal de Touteville’s reform that we must 
refer the first rules laid down upon a fixed basis respecting uni- 
versity dues. After 1456, every person who entered his name 
in the university books was obliged to pay the sum of twenty 
four sous to the rector elect. With regard to the fees to be 
paid upon receiving a degree of bache lor, licentiate, or doctor, 
there existed much confusion and much abuse. The cardinal 
fixed the cost of a license of the faculty of canon law at fourteen 
gold crowns, and of a bachelor at seven. About the same time 
the course of study necessary for becoming bachelor of arts was 
fixed at three years and a half ; after which it was requisite to 
study natural philosophy and mathematics, attend the disputa- 
tions of the masters, and support two theses before obtaining the 
license. After the examinations, the candidates were conducted 
by the rector to the chancellor, who blessed and crowned them. 
Having obtained the license, three and a half years’ study was 
necessary before receiving the Bonnet or Placet; after which the 
aspirant might supplicate pro regentia et scholis, or for the first 
vacant situation, to commence his career of teaching. 

In 1460, the German nation made some laws respecting pro- 
motions to the dignity of bachelor or master of arts ; it fixed the 


fee of an examinator at two sous, and permitted the admission of 


such as had studied in other schools, provided they were schools 
of some celebrity ; but two years’ study they deemed, in this 


case equivalent to only one at Paris.* In 1562, on account of 


the abuses that existed in respect to fees and honoraries, a spe- 
cies of reform was attempted. ‘The fees of the faculty of law 
were allowed to remain at twenty eight crowns, as fixed in 
1534 ; the others were altered ; those for master of arts were 
fixed at fifty six livres, twelve sous ; those of doctor of medicine 


at eight hundred and eighty one livres, five sous ; and those of 


doctor in theology at one thousand and two livres. About the 
same time also an important improvement was made in the study 
of medicine, the students being obliged to follow out the actual 
practice of the art under the eyes of the professors. 


* Duboullai, V. 646. 
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Notwithstanding all the regulations made respecting fees, there 
still continued to exist much abuse and much bribery. Students 
were often glad to resort to improper means of advancement, 
and the servants of the university were not always above cor- 
ruption. The parliament endeavoured to remedy the evil, but 
not with the desired or looked for success, and it went on in- 
creasing till the reform of 1598, when it it was in some measure 
amended, At this reform also several important regulations 
were made ; among others, the title of bachelor of theology was 
not to be conferred till the candidate had studied five years, and 
was thirty years of age ; in the eighteenth century these were 
reduced to three years’ study, and twenty-one years of age. 

In the faculty of law the necessity of celibacy was dispensed. 
with ; in the faculty of medicine this had already been done as 
regarded doctors, but not as regarded bachelors. It was now 
done away with altogether. 


Brief summary of the History of the University from tts commencement 
lo 1792. 

It has already been remarked, that there exists much uncer- 
tainty as to the antiquity of the different component parts of the 
great body of the university of Paris. Crevier, going as much 
as possible on facts, and putting aside all vague conjectures, 
gives the following summary, as being pretty near the truth. 
The university of Paris, as a school, goes back as far as the age 
of Charlemagne ; asa company it existed in 1169. Its head or 
rector is named in a diploma of Philip Augustus in 1200 ; the 
procurators of the nations, in 1299; the faculty of theology ex- 
isted as aseparate body in 1267 ; the faculties of canon law and 
medicine in 1261 , the rights of the chancellor of Notre Dame 
were exercised in 1169. The degrees of bachelor and licen- 
tiate are clearly mentioned in the statute of Robert de Courcon, 
in 1215; and the term bachelor is distinctly expressed in pope 
Gregory’s bull, in 1231.* 

To give an account of the various changes and partial reforms 
that took place in the university of Paris during the greatest part 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, would be to extend 
the present narrative to too great a length, without presenting 
at the same time a proportional degree of interest ; abuses crept 
in, and, in the general corruption of the age, the university, like 
other institutions, suffered, At its final and total destruction, in 


* Crevier, VII. 162. 
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1792, its composition was in nature very slightly different from 
what it originally had been, and the following summary of its 
component parts, as given by Crevier, offers an excellent idea of 
this composition. 

The university of Paris consists of seven companies :— 


1. The Faculty of Theology, presided over by the oldest ofits secular Doctors, 
under the title of dean. 

2. The Faculty of Law, originally established for Canon Law alone, but au- 
thorized by an ordonnance of 1679, to teach also Civil Law; presided over 
by a Dean, chosen from the Professors annually, and according to stand- 


ing. 

3. The Faculty of Medicine, presided over by a Dean, eligible every two 

ears. 

A. The nation of France. 

B. The nation of Picardy. 

6. The nation of Normandy. 

7. The nation of Germany, formerly of England. Each of these nations pre- 
sided over by its Procurator, who is elected annually : the four together form 
the Faculty of Arts, although they are distinct companies, each having 
vote in the general affairs of the University. 


A rector, chosen from the body of the faculty of arts, is head 
of the whole university, and the faculty of arts more particu- 
larly. 

Three principal and perpetual officers. 


Syndic, 

Greffier, 

Receiver,—all three officers of the University, and chosen from the Fac- 
ulty of Arts. 


THE UNITED 3TATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT, 
NEW-YORK. 


[In a former number of the Journal (April, 1827) our readers 
were presented with a view of the above mentioned institution, 
as it appeared, on examination, to the Board of Visitors for June, 
1826. The following account derives a part of its interest from 
its furnishing the impressions produced on the mind of an intel- 
ligent student of the seminary, reviewing his progress after the 
lapse of several years. The practical improvements suggested 
at the close of this article, will no doubt commend themselves to 
the approbation of every reader who takes an interest in the 
progress of instruction in any of its departments. 

Among the expedients adopted by the instructers at West 
Point, emulation, it will be observed, is freely employed. In 
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any other kind of seminary we should question the utility of a 
recourse to this principle ; but, in a military school, we are not 
unwilling to admit that its influence may be good, and especially 
if managed with a prudent caution, as seems to be the case in 
the instance before us, 

The point to which, at present, we feel chiefly desirous of at- 
tracting the attention of our readers, is the efficiency imparted 
to instruction by the arrangements adopted in the national school. 
The minds of the students seem to be called to high and con- 
stant action,—one of the best possible preparations for the duties 
of life in any profession. It is, we fear, too often true, that the 
energy of the mind is impaired by the influence of low standards 
of exertion, and that the days of early life, even at literary insti- 
tutions, are sometimes so spent as to entail a lifeless feebleness 
on the whole mental character. In addition to the peculiar fea- 
ture just mentioned of the system pursued at West Point, many 
others of nearly equal value will offer themselves on a perusal 
of the following article, which we think will be found both in- 
structive and interesting to general readers as well as to teach- 


ers. | 


Tue Military Academy, as the only national school in our 
country, has, within a few years, attracted general attention ; 
and as there has never been, but in one instance, any detailed 
account of it, made public, the following sketch of the system of 
instruction and the mode of discipline pursued at this institution 
is thought to be due to the cause of education. The methods 
of discipline and instruction, which have raised this academy to 
its present standing, may contribute something to the advance of 
improvement in other seminaries. 

The military academy was instituted by an act of congress, 
passed in 1802, at which time, it was contemplated only for the 
education of ten young men, yearly, for the engineer corps ; but 
by gradual augmentation since, it has risen to its present extent 
and usefulness ; the government being still nominally under the 
control of the head of this corps. The present object of the mil- 
itary academy, is to supply the army with properly educated of- 
ficers. 

During the stay of the students at the school, they have the 
title of cadets. After their education is finished each one that 
chooses, receives a commission inthe army ; those most eminent 
for talents and assiduity are placed in the most distinguished 
corps, (engineers,) those next in merit, in the artilley, and the 
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remainder in the infantry ; the number in each being regulated 
by the wants of the public service. 

The whole corps of cadets is divided into four classes, corres- 
ponding to the number of years required to complete the whole 
course of studies, viz. 4th class, (freshmen.) 3d class, (sopho- 
mores.) 2d class, (juniors.) Ist class, (seniors. ) 

The appointments to the military academy are made by the 
Secretary of War, on written application and recommendations. 
No person is admitted who has any physical or mental infirmity, 
which would render him unfit to perform military duty. Each 
candidate should be above fourteen, and less than twenty one 
years of age ; should be well versed in the ground rules of arith- 
metic, together with decimal and vulgar fractions ; be able to 
read and spell correctly, and to write a fair hand. 

Each cadet receives from the government sixteen dollars per 
month and two rations a day, which is equivalent to three hun- 
dred and thirty eight dollars a year ; and as the students are not al- 
lowed to receive money from their parents or guardians, all their 
expenses are to be defrayed from this sum, viz. commons, clothes, 
books, instruments, stationary, and all other necessary expenses ; 
fuel is furnished free of expense to the cadets ; and it has been 
proved by long experience, that this sum is amply sufficient for 
all purposes needful and lawful. 

According to the spirit of the several acts establishing and im- 
proving this academy, the sons of such persons as have died in 
the public service, or have been slain in battle, should have the 
preference over all others for admission into the academy. At 
the present time, but one son of the same family can be admit- 
ted. 

The location of the military academy is most happy, and is 
not surpassed by that of any other seminary in our country. 
The scenery around is grand and picturesque. The buildings 
of the school are situated upon a level and beautiful plain, about 
two hundred feet above the Hudson river, containing about filty 
acres ; they are arranged upon the three sides of a paralello- 
gram, the open side being to the north. The east side is occu- 
pied by a large barrack ; the south side by another large barrack, 
chapel, commons, and offices ; the west side is occcupied by the 
superintendent’s and professors’ houses ; the whole built of stone 
and brick in a very permanent manner, and in a style of architec- 
ture suited to the objects around, and proper for the purposes 
intended. 

The government of the school is administered by a superin- 
tendent, a commandant, and a number of subaltern officers from 
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the line of the army. The superintendent is the supreme exec- 
utive, and directs the execution of all laws, regulations, and 
orders, both as respects discipline and instruction ; to him 
all reports are made. The commandant more immediately 
superintends the military duties and discipline of the school. 
The different subaltern officers under him, reside within the 
barracks with the cadets, and are charged with the immediate 
supervision of their conduct, more particularly to see that eve- 
ry cadet is within his own quarters and engaged in his appro- 
priate duties. 

All derelictions from duty within or without their quarters are 
registered, from which the conduct of each member of the acad- 
emy, is determined at his last examination. These delinquen- 
cies are read before the whole corps weekly, and recorded, and 
posted up, in a conspicuous place. 

The prominent features of this government are military, tem- 
pered, however, by the patriarchal supervision ofthe superinten- 
dent. The government is military, inasmuch as the students are 
subject to martial law, and governed by a written code of regu- 
lations ; all violations of these are subject to the cognizance of 
a court martial, composed of officers of the army. 

It was remarked by Milton, ( T'ractate of E-ducation,) ‘ That ed- 
ucation only can be considered as complete and generous, which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices both private and public, of peace, and of war.’ The sys- 
tem of education adopted at the military academy we think pe- 
culiarly adapted to produce such an effect as that truly great 
man approved. This system is calculated to form the mind for 
thinking and acting correctly, as well as for giving the body that 
muscular energy and action, so necessary for the perfect devel- 
opment ofthe powers of the mind. 

The detail of the course of studies, embraces nearly all that 
is useful for a good scientific education ; we say nearly all, be- 
cause we think there are some parts of this course that are not 
so much attended to as their importance requires, as we shall 
point out hereafter. 

In the course of studies there is nothing, but what may be 
found in that of other similar institutions, it is only of the judi- 
cious and perfect mode in which they are taught, that we would 
speak. The great secret in teaching is so to direct the young mind 
as to draw out its latent powers, so to arrange the progress of 
the pupil that his acquired knowledge may assist him in the ac- 

quisition of that which follows. It is a great error in education 
to suppose that the pupil’s progress in any science, is only inthe 
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simple proportion to the propositions learned ; when the first 
principles are once clearly understood, his progress is propor. 
tionate to the activity of his mind. The latent powers of the 
young mind are most readily drawn out in full relief by exciting 
the mind to emulation, not so however as to generate envy and 
angry feelings, an emulation to excel in understanding more than 
in the powers of memory ; this we conceive is done in the most 
effectual manner by the mode of instruction pursued at West 
Point. If the superiority of this school consists in the means 
adopted to excite and keep in action this emulation and thirst 
for knowledge, and after being excited is so directed as to com- 
press into the smallest space of time, the greatest quantity of 
knowledge, it must be of advantage to the public, to point out 
the means by which so desirable an end is obtained. 

The principal means of exciting this emulation are the follow- 
ing. First, distributive merit is a great and efficient means ; this 
is arranged in the following manner. At the beginning of the 
yearly term in September, each class is divided into sections of 
about tweniy each, according to merit in previous studies, ex- 
cept the fourth class, which is divided according to the alpha- 
betical list of the names. Each of these sections is under the 
instruction of a separate teacher for each branch of study ; 
when assembled for recitation each cadet is seated according to 
his individual merit. Daily records of the merit of each student, 
according to his recitation, are kept and reported to the super- 
intendent weekly. Where a cadet in any section below the 
first shows by diligence and merit that he is below his proper 
standing, he is transferred up to the next highest section, on the 
recommendation of his tutor ; and the same is done of those who 
are deficient, they are transferred down to the next lowest sec- 
tion ; in this way every neglect of studies is immediately pun- 
ished, and each scholar soon obtains his proper standing,—that 
adapted to ‘his talents and application. 

It will readily be seen, that the course of education here pur- 
sued is not only scientific but laborious ; and from the manner 
in which the sections are organized it will be seen that the dili- 
gent and talented are not retarded in their progress by the idle 
and dull. There are some minds so active and studious, that 
they become restless and idle, if restrained by the slow progress 
oftheir inferiors ; and where the young mind is zealous and am- 
bitious of the acquisition of knowledge, but slight curbs are ne- 
cessary for restraining it within the bounds of utility. The sys- 
tem adopted at this school is eminently calculated for this free 
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and luxuriant growth of the faculties, and this more particularly, 
because it holds out something tangible and comprehensible to 
the young mind, as a reward for diligence ; each cadet knows 
that his standing in the profession he has chosen, depends en- 
tirely upon his own exertions, upon the degree of application he 
shall bestow upon his studies, while at the school : he knows that 
he has not to wait for fortuitous circumstances to bring his tal- 
ents and acquisitions before his patrons, like young men in other 
professions. 

Another judicious mode of excitement at this school, is the 
mode of recitation. The lessons are required to be learnt before 
assembling for recitation ; the exercises in mathematics, me- 
chanics, physics, astronomy, and the like sciences, are performed 
at a large black board placed upon an easel ; upon which the 
student draws his diagrams, works out algebraical equations &c., 
with chalk, after which he proceeds in a logical and proper man- 
ner to demonstrate his work. This mode of exercise not only 
enables the student to show his knowledge of the subject before 
him to the best advantage, but also enables the instructer to be 
most thorough and critical in his examination ; it also deprives 
the idle of all chance of escape, the recitation of each scholar 
depends upon himself and not upon his neighbour. ‘The exer- 
cises in engineering are conducted in the same manner. Geo- 
graphy is taught after the French, méthode graphique, that is, by 
delineating upon the black board the principal features of a coun- 
try or state, and then explaining it. An eminent man* once ob- 
served of this method of teaching, ‘ that it not only made scien- 
tific men, but it also made orators.’ 

Probabably the greatest incitement to application at this school 
is the system of weekly, half yearly, and yearly rolls of merit. 
The weekly merit roll, isa tabular view of the three or more most 
distinguished scholars of each section and class, during the past 
week, together with the names of such as from negligence, are 
thought to deserve censure, This roll exhibits the merit speci- 
fically in each branch, and is posted up in a public part of the 
school for the inspection of all. 

The semiannual roll is made from the examination in the 
month of January, and exhibits the general and particular merit 
of each student, during the preceding half year. This roll is 
forwarded to the government at Washington, and also read and 


; 1 as Rev. Dr. McAuley, of New-York, one of the Board of Visitors in 
S24. 
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posted up at the academy. The sections are reorganized ac- 
cording to this roll. 

The general or annual merit roll is made from the yearly ex- 
amination in the month of June, and is conducted by the oflicers 
and professors, assisted by a number of invited visitors styled 
a Board, This roll is printed and distributed throughout the 
country. 

These examinations are not merely formal, but they are labo- 
rious and thorough, as may be judged from the time taken in 
performing them. It requires twenty days of nine hours each 
to complete the whole. It is a singular fact in favour of these 
examinations, that they never fail of exciting the warmest feel- 
ings in favour of the academy, from all who witness them. The 
reports of the Board of Visitors have always expressed a high 
commendation of the instruction, government, and discipline ot 
the school ; and we know of nothing which can be more in praise 
of it, when we consider the talents and standing of the gentle- 
men who have composed these boards. 

The discipline of the academy is strict and guarded. The ca- 
dets are obliged to rise at daybreak, and to retire, for the night, 
at 10 o’clock ; but little time is left for idle recreation ; milita- 
ry exercises are substituted for these ; and every hour is devot- 
ed to its appropriate duty. Vacations there are none ; there 
are two month’s suspension from mental duty, which are devoted 
to military field and camp duties. 

At this school there is no corner for idleness to lurk in, and 
no unobserved place for dissipation to revel in. Upon such a 
basis of discipline there is every thing to incite to perseverance : 
every manifestation of correct deportment there receives its im- 
mediate reward. 

The government of this academy is founded upon the purest 
principles of equality, no moneyed, political, or religious party can 


here influence the standing of any cadet. No peculiar tenets of 


religion or politics are here taught to the exclusion of all others ; 
and we venture to say that no institution for education sends its 
graduates into society ,trammelled with fewer prejudices than this. 
There is not a school or college in our country where the pure 
principles of our government are more clearly exemplified than 
in this ; the sons of the humblest citizens may here wrest the 
wreath from the brows of those whose parents are rich, digni- 
fied, and loaded with official honours. Talents and perseverance, 
when accompanied with good conduct, here receive their merit- 
ed reward ; and it has been remarked by a distinguished mem- 
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ber of our national legislature, that the son of a corporal in the 
army, has taken the highest honours of his class, while the sons 
of governors, and senators, have been dismissed for dullness or 
idlenes. This great and ennobling principle in the government 
of our national school, would be sufficient, of itself, to stamp it 
with the character it has long maintained, that of unsparing jus- 
tice in its distribution of rewards and punishments. 

There are a few defects which we have noticed in the appli- 
cation of the details, of the course of education taught at this 
academy, which we would wish corrected 

Many of the young officers of the army, who are all graduates 
of the academy, are at the present time employed in the pre- 
paratory operations necessary for the foundation of a general 
system of internal improvement, for which purpose it is neces- 
sary that they be well and thoroughly versed in surveying, geo- 
desie and linear ; in civil engineering, and mineralogy ; they 
should be not merely scientific but practical men : we are a prac- 
tical people and require practical men to aid us in our progress 
to improvement. Our country presents a vast and almost unim- 
proved field for the employment of practical skill in the above 
sciences. The course of mathematics, as taught at the acade- 
my, is too theoretical ; too much attention is given to abstract 
theory, and, consequently, not enough to practical application, 
we allude particularly to surveying ; to make the most direct ap- 
plication of mathematics, is to apply it to mensuration. It too 
frequently happens that more importance is attached to the de- 
monstration of a long and intricate principle than to its applica- 
tion ; and although a student may be able to demonstrate Tuy- 
lor’s Theorem, it does not necessarily follow that he can apply it. 
Mathematics, to be taught with advantage, should have every 
principle applied, not merely such as are helps to other parts of 
the science, but such as have a direct reference to the business of 
life. It is this application which is wanting at this academy ; 
and not only in the above science but in mechanics and physics, 
generally. ‘There are but few of the cadets who are not readily 
able to demonstrate almost any proposition of Newton’s Princi- 
pia, but if called upon to trace their application to the practical 
uses of optics and astronomy, many would be unable to do it. 
Because a student may be able to calculate an eclipse, it does 
not follow that he can show how the numerous tables of which 
he makes use, are calculated :—the students at West Point could 
easily demonstrate the propositions, and adduce the formulas, (if 
required to do it,) in the words of the original enunciation. This 
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defect in this part of the course cannot be attributed to the want 
of practical tact in the professors ; for the gentleman who has 
long filled the chair of physics, is well known as one of our most 
distinguished philosophic instructers. 

The course of chemistry, in common with that of many other 
schools and colleges, is much too theoretical ; it wants that 
practical spirit, which renders this science so interesting to young 
minds. To be taught with advantage, its applications to the 
daily affairs of life, to the operations of nature, to the arts and 
trades, should be constantly exhibited ; as soon as a principle is 
unfolded and clearly comprehended, it should be applied. The 
minute details with which our class books on this subject are 
filled, are of use only to the professed or experimental chemist. 

The science of mineralogy is well taught at this academy ; 
but even this science is not communicated with that spirit of util- 
ity of which it is susceptible. The application of mineralogy to 
geology is not only highly interesting, but of the greatest utility, 
as connected with the internal resources of our country, whose 
mineral riches, as yet, have hardly been discovered, This sci- 


ence is susceptible of but few direct applications to the wants of 
a commercial and agricultural people, but as connected with ge- 


ology it is of the highest importance, and therefore should be 
taught only with a view to the secondary use. This is not the 
case at West Point, all the importance is attached to mineralo- 
gy. Ifa cadet were presented with a rare mineral, he could 
readily tell its distinctive characters and locality ; but if required 
to point out the geological indications of coal, lime, or metals, 
would be unable to do it. To this cause is owing the meagre 
appearance of mineralogical information in the reports made to 
congress by the government surveyors. ‘The illustration of gen- 
eral principles is of much more importance than minute de- 
tails upon the angles of crystals or the colours of animals. 

The students from this academy, to fulfil all the duties they 
may be called upon to perform, should be able to go directly 
and alone, into the field and run a line and level for a canal, 
railroad, or turnpike ; to give the geological indications of the 
ground, to know whether the rocks found upon the route will re- 
sist heat and cold ; in fine, to give all the information furnished 
by the ground, necessary for determining the practicability of 
the work ; and their education is sufficient for this purpose ; if 
their theory was reduced to practice, which cannot be done at 
the school, until there is a radical reform in the manner of in- 
struction. 
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The course of engineering is not sufficiently calculated to 
make practical men. The theory is pursued to its greatest ex- 
tent, under the direction of the learned professor in this depart- 
ment, but the students want that practice so essential to a good 
engineer. They should be practised in drawing up plans ofthe 
resources and defence of particular military sites, in which should 
be embraced, the particular topography of the country around, 
its population, the state of agriculture, its productions ; the riv- 
ers, brooks, mills, the roads, canals, and bridges ; the resources 
of the country in bread stuffs and forage, in horses, cattle, and 
carriages ; the different military positions, and the means of de- 
fending them ; all of which should constitute the subject of a 
memoir to be drawn up by each student, and presented to the 
professor for his examination and revisal. They should also be 
required to direct the march of a given army, for which they 
should calculate the number of men and kinds of troops to be 
marched upon given routes, in order to arrive at given positions 
in given times, 

The course of drawing is altogether ill-directed ; it consists 
in copying heads with crayon, in copying fanciful landscapes, 
and for a few weeks, in copying a few select pieces of topograph- 
ical drawing. There is no practice in drawing from nature, 
which we conceive to be a very great neglect. Instead of the 
academy halls being adorned with views of the surrounding 
scenery, (as fine as any in nature, they are filled with copies 
from the antique and fancy scenes. 

We have been somewhat free in pointing out what we consid- 
er defects or deficiences in the course of education at this truly 
national school, because we think the importance of such an in- 
stitution to our country, and the favour with which it is viewed 
by our countrymen, demand such improvement as are suited 
to the spirit of the age in which we live, and such as are need- 
ed by our country. 


The following is a list of the number of officers and professors 
attached to the academy. ‘Those marked with an asterisk are 
officers of the army. 


* 1 Superintendent. 
* 1 Commandant and Instructer of Tactics. 
* 4 Assistants, do. do. 
*1 Teacher of Artillery. 
1 Professor of Engineering. 
*1 Assistant of do. 
1 Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
*2 Assistants of do. do. 
VOL. II.—No, VI. 43 
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1 Professor of Mathematics. 
* 7 Assistants of do. 
*1 Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
*2 Assistants of do. do. 

2 Teachers of the French Language. 
*1 Assistant of do. do. 

1 Professor of History, and Chaplain. 
*] Assistantof do. 

1 Teacher of Drawing. 
*3 Assistants of do. 
*1 Quarter Master. 
*1 Adjutant. 
*1 Su 

1fSutler. 

1 Sword Master. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


Moral Education. 


[The following article is translated from an early number of 
the French Journal of Education. The views of the writer of 
this essay, though somewhat speculative in their character, pre- 
sent a very instructive train of thought on a subject of great 
moment to human happiness, in its earliest period. ‘The efficien- 
cy, steadiness, and consistency of parental control, lay, to a 
great extent, the surest foundation of regular habits in mature 
years ; while a vacillating, feeble, and inconsiderate management 
of childhood, transfuses into the character of adult life most of 
those evils which result from disorderly affections and ill regula- 
ted habits. 

The definition given in the following essay of the object of 
parental interference with the actions.and feelings of infancy, is, 
we think, exceedingly happy. Parents are not perhaps sufficient- 
ly in the habit of remembering that although a command or a 
prohibition may be sufficient for the moment, it has not always 
the power of awakening thought and influencing the disposition 
in subsequent actions ; that the great object should be to reach 
the will, the true source of action, and yet to affect it in such a 
way as to leave the child the consciousness of freedom and the 
pleaure of self approbation. ‘The study of an indirect influence 
over the affections, is an object in harmony with the best feel- 
ings and the happiest ingenuity of the maternal mind. ] 


The stimulus to all action is the dread of pain and the thirst 
for pleasure ; but, to be truly happy, man ought neither to flee 
every kind of pain nor to seek every kind of pleasure. As there 
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are pains which are useful to us, so there are pleasures which 
are pernicious ; and even among those which may contribute 
to our happiness, there are some the knowledge of which must 
be referred back to a period which nature itself has clearly de- 
termined, others which have no real value except so far as they 
have been purchased by some pain ; indeed, even those which’ 
are not innocent never ought to be lavished upon us for fear of 
cloying, and bringing in their train ennui and often a disgust of 
life. 

To form children to happy habits ; to prevent them fromcon- 
tracting, or to correct those which might prove obstacles to their 
happiness,—such is, in general, if 1 do not mistake, the object 
of moral education. But common pleasures, or those which we 
can only enjoy by participation with others,—such as those at- 
tached to the exercise of beneficence, of generosity, of humani- 
ty, and of the other social virtues ; but, above all, that senti- 
ment which in identifying us with our fellow being makes us en- 
joy all their pleasures, suffer all their sorrows, are truly those 
which may contribute most to our happiness, and I may add, 
the best calculated to inspire in us aversion to pernicious plea- 
sures. I may then conclude that the principal object of moral 
education, is, to give us the taste and the habit of this kind of 
pleasure. But in order that children may seek it and make the 
enjoyment of it a habit, it is first necessary for them to have felt 
and proved it : no one seeks what he knows nothing about, no one 
can act from motives which are never presented to his mind. 

We enter into life, if we may so speak, by the gate of pain. 
The child weeps as soon he feels the pressure of the air ; this del- 
icacy, this mobility of the organs, which renders it so sensitive to 
pain, is designed, for the same reason, to give it pleasure, of 
some nature or other, very lively and very attractive. We must 
not then be astonished that the child is so ardent in the pursuit 
of every thing that amuses it, that recreates its senses or satis- 
fies its wants ; that he demands pleasure incessantly of every 
thing which surrounds him, that he seeks and importunes all 
those who can can contribute to his pleasure, that their presence 
delights him, that their absence makes him uneasy, and draws 
tears from him. Most parents take all this for attachment, ten- 
derness, love ; but it is only selfishness. In all this the child 
thinks only of himself, is occupied only with himself. If any one 
wishes to be convined of it, let him only feign to have an urgent 
desire for something that gives much pleasure to a child, he will 
rarely offer it willingly, if at all ; he will usually refuse it if he 
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is asked for it, and only give it up when he is sure of a prompt 
reward, or that his generosity will be liberally indemnified. 

Every child whose wishes have always been anticipated, ey- 
ery child accustomed to receive and to taste pleasure without 
ever feeling the wish or the necessity of procuring it for others, 
must soon be disgusted with every thing whose enjoyment is fa- 
cilitated to him, must regard as a right every thing which is done 
for him, as injustice every refusal and every condition to the ac- 
complishment of his desires or wishes ; he will fly into a passion 
whenever he is contradicted, and become angry, disobedient, 
peevish, and end perhaps by hating and regarding as so many 
enemies those who will wish to correct his inclinations or reform 
his habits. 

Another result of the conduct which is usually observed to- 
wards children, isto make them regard every thing that is done 
for them as their due. But if you are always studying to anti- 
cipate the desires of your child, always eager to shield it from the 
slightest trouble,—in short, if you have always granted every 
thing, without requiring any thing, it is impossible for you not to 
have planted in his soul two vices, the two greatest scourges of 
society, I mean pride and selfishness. 

Pride.—A child accustomed to find no obstacles to his wish- 
es, cannot fail to perceive the difference in his own condition 
and that of others who are incessantly going, coming, and toil- 
ing for him; for truly, since so many people take so much 
trouble for him, he who takes none for others must be of anoth- 
er and a superior nature. Add to this the profound admiration 
of the governess, the aunt, the grandmother, for every word that 
comes out of his mouth, for his gentility, his good appearance, &c. 
Here is certainly more than enough to turn his head ; we ‘ great 
children’ are often so affected ourselves. 

Selfishness.—A child brought up, as we here suppose, must ev- 
idently make himself the centre of every thing, refer every thing 
to himself, and only occupy himself with others as they can be 
useful to his pleasures. Why should he render a service in or- 
der to obtain one, if he can obtain it without ? Why should he 
take a step to procure a pleasure, if he has only to move his lips 
for this pleasure to come to him? If it is, then, the nature of 
children to become selfish, it is ourselves who are inexcusable 
in allowing them thus to isolate themselves, when so many ties 
bind them to us, in allowing them to shut up their hearts from 
us, when we have so many means of penetrating theirs. 

However weak parents may be, it is impossible, if they do not 
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wish to make their children monsters, that they should always 
continue this line of conduct towards them. In proportion as a 
child grows up, it becomes from day to day more difficult to sat- 
isfy all his desires, to execute all his wishes. If, however, all 
his wishes have been gratified heretofore, if everything has been 
granted him and nothing required of him, why change our con- 
duct towards him precisely when his physical and moral facul- 
ties begin to strengthen ? Are his inclinations and habits weak- 
ened because he has grown taller? You will perhaps point out 
to him the future misfortunes that await him if he perseveres in 
those habits, if he continues to abandon himself to these inclina- 
tions ; but what is the future to him who is never occupied but 
with the present? What are future evils, evils which he has 
never felt, in comparison with present pleasure, of which he 
knows the full value ? Willi you urge the impossibility of satis- 
fying him ? But what is impossibility to him who has always 
found every thing possible ? It is simply injustice and ill will on 
your part. 

It will perhaps be observed to me that I do not place suf- 
ficent dependence upon [the development of reason ; yet it is 
precisely his reason which accuses us, and justifies him in his 
own eyes. Human reason, and especially that which guides our 
childhood, is, in general, only the product of experience and of 
habit. Your child has always found persons eager to accom- 
plish all his desires. You have constantly obeyed ail his wishes. 
This connection has long been established in his train, and has 
acquired so much the more force as it is the more agreeable to 
him. It is his reason itself which shows him unjust and ill in- 
tentioned people, in all those who contradict his habits and incli- 
nations. And what must a feeling of injustice and ill will in 
those whom he regards as the enemies to his pleasure, produce 
in the soul of a child,—anger, rage, hatred. Yes, I maintain 
it, the malignant passions are always the product of a bad edu- 
cation. 

It will doubtless be objected here that I leave to parents and 
children but one alternative, and that an embarrassing one ; for, 
on one side, if we always yield to the wishes of children, pride 
and selfishness will necessarily take possession of their souls ; 
on the other side, if we resist them and contradict them, they 
must necessarily be delivered up to malignant passions. How- 
ever, we must either resist or yield to their wishes. 

We may do better ; we may prevent them from having desires 
or wishes which they will be obliged to resist, or we may resist 
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them in an indirect manner ; for the essential object of moral 
education is, not to make children do what we wish, but to make 
them wish it. But to accomplish that, we must first begin by 
really wishing it ourselves. Let no surprise be manifested at my 
here questioning the reality of such wishes on the part of par- 
ents ; it is but too true that they are hardly ever convinced of 
this truth ; and it is this indecision which so often leads them to 
the temptation of resisting it. Can threats, reproaches, orders 
given, countermanded, and contradicted a hundred times in the 
same day, be honoured with the name of wishes ? But children 
are never mistaken in this respect ; slaves to our caprices, hold- 
ing their existence and all the pleasures which make them love 
it, from us, they learn early to observe, to study our tastes, our 
inclinations and our characters. Ifthey find us weak, irresolute, 
undecided, their imaginations immediately magnify the pleasures 
of which we wish to deprive them, the pain to which we wish to 
subject them. The temptation to resist takes possession of their 
minds with the hope of conquering, and gains strength, if 1 may 
so speak, from all our weakness. If, on the contrary, they are 
thoroughly convinced of our energy and determination of char- 
acter, they take their resolution, and no longer place their hap- 
piness on a resistance to a will which they know to be immova- 
ble. Ido not recommend that you should command as a des- 
pot, and make yourself obeyed as a tyrant ; man is debased by 
the fear inspired by a fellow creature. I wish still less that you 
should make him regard the yoke of your will as that of neces- 
sity, because we only regard as such that which is imposed on 
us by nature. But, what is better than all that, make him con- 
sider the execution of your wishes as a pleasure done to you, as 
a service tendered to you,—in short as a means of contributing 
to your happiness. 

But why, it will be said, have recourse to such complicated 
cares, if by vigorous punishment, we can immediately obtain the 
same result ? Obtain the same result !—doubtless, if the only 
thing to be considered were immediate obedience ; but, I repeat 
it, the aim of education is not to produce obedience, but to make 
the child feel pleasure in doing every thing we wish. He must 
then be truly convinced that in doing your will he really contri- 
butes to your happiness ; for man attaches himself to others still 
more by the good he does than by what he receives. But can 
a child ever believe that he contributes to your happiness, and 
consequently become attached to you by acts of obedience which 
you force from him by punishment ? And do you always force 
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those acts of obedience ? How many times does it happen that 
he grows callous to what he calls your tyranny, and that he would 
rather bleed than yield to you? You have then excited in his 
soul malignant passions, you have made him proof both to barbar- 
ity and weakness, while he regards himself as a hero and a 


martyr. 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
Domestic Management. 


[The following practical suggestions are taken from the work 
on domestic education, mentioned in our last number. Several 
of the author’s remarks apply more directly to the state of edu- 
cation in England ; but the spirit and intention of the observa- 
tions embodied in this article will admit of a useful application 
to all attempts at improvement in the instruction of the female 


sex. | 


To that middling class of life, to which these’ thoughts are 
principally directed, there isno female accomplishment more 
valuable than housewifery. By that class is it sufficiently prized 
as an accomplishment? or wisely inculcated as a necessary 
branch of education ? It is feared not. Few girls are regular- 
ly initiated into the various household duties ; yet, to all girls, 
the knowledge of them is essential, since, as wives, daughters, 
or sisters, all will probably have households to superintend. How 
extensive the mischiefs caused by ignorance of housewifery, we 
every day hear and see painful instances. The misery endured 
by the helpless, untaught individual, in feeling ber ignorance, 
and seeing the varied forms of evil that ignorance produces, must 
be most severe. Let not mothers wilfully condemn their daugh- 
ters to sorrow, disgrace, and error, from which it is so easy to 
rescue them. 

The duties of housewifery being generally of an active and de- 
sultory nature, are usually very agreeable in the performance 
to active and variety-loving young people. They will, there- 
fore, be cheerfully attempted and pursued, and we shall enlarge 
the pleasures of girls, by the same encouragement with which 


we prosecute their improvement. 
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But there is one caution that must be undeviatingly regarded. 

In pursuing the superintendence of housekeeping, girls must act 
as the mild but respected directors of servants, not as their asso- 
ciates, confidantes, and playmates. This rule can be easily en- 
forced. Children should be taught to regard servants as fellow- 
creatures,* as beings like themselves, prone to error, but capa- 
ble of virtue. At the same time, they should be taught that, 
whilst they may love and pity those beneath them, and respect 
those above them, it is always most wise to choose their com- 
panions and friends, as much as possible, in their own rank :—. 
on this principle, namely, that they may not learn to domineer 
over mean associates, nor cringe beneath great ones. 

This premised, the first lessons of housewifery should be prac- 
tised under the eye of the mother. At fifteen years of age, a 
girl will know enough of arithmetic to be ready at accounts, and 
will have sufficient judgment to reason fairly on what she observes. 
At that age she may occasionally attend her mother in her daily 
visit to the kitchen and the larder. Let her behold the arrange- 
ment of household business—the manner of giving directions— 
the plan of furnishing supplies ;—she willthus gradually imbibe 
a clear conception of all such matters—she will understand the 
usefulness of method—she will find out the usual consumption 
of a family ;~-she may be taught, by example, to censure with 
mildness—to listen reasonable excuses,—to be peremptory in 
just orders ;—to know what to expect from the industry, and 
what to pardon to the frailty, of domestics. 

To avoid a dangerous association with menials, it would be 
advisable to bound the exertions of the youthful housekeeper to 
superintendence. Unless urged by imperious necessity, let not 
girls assist the labours of servants. It is money badly saved to 
to make them perform any humble business, which, for a few 
shillings, could be performed by a hireling. The mother had 
better do it herself, if she cannot afford those few shillings, or 
dispense with smart clothing for herself or her child, to meet the 
expense, or be present when her child is so occupied. 

It is not from a sentiment of pride that this point isso earnest- 
ly recommended, but it is from a desire to check the dissemina- 
tion of error. When a young lady and her maid are engaged 
together in some occupation, they must enter into conversation ; 
now, of what nature must that conversation prove. The maid 


*In the Life of Mr. Edgeworth, | sega by his daughter, it is gratifying 
to read the retraction of some of that gentleman’s severe strictures on ser- 
vants. 
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would not understand the wisdom, nor relish the morality, ofher 
polite associate ; but both maid and miss could understand, and, 
we fear, both would relish, the retailed news of the day—anec- 
dotes of neighbours and petty scandal. By this power or com- 
munication both maid and miss are contaminated. The menial 
is encouraged in habits of espionage and scandal, and the mind 
of the young lady is irreparably vulgarized and poisoned. It 
were better she should perform the whole labour in the parlour 
or her own chamber, than that such a fearful risk should be run 
by association with a servant, 

The management of the breakfast and tea-table, will induce 
some knowledge of performing the honours of the mistress of a 
house. Occasionally, the whole arrangement of the house may 
devolve on the young housekeeper. At sixteen she may be in- 
vested in all the rights and duties of household superintendence. 
The mother may sometimes interfere with advice, but let the 
whole responsibility rest with the daughter, that thus, being 
thrown on her own powers, she may early learn judiciously to 
exert those powers. We have seen girls of sixteen very judi- 
ciously conduct household affairs ; and, when mistakes occur, as 
occur they must to beginners, in all the offices and buinesses of 
life, it is better they should occur under the paternal roof, where 
partial relatives are prompt to excuse and remedy ; than in the 
first days of bridal management, when the agitated mind is 
full of the variety and novelty of its duties, and new friends and 
new kindred are less disposed to pardon and correct. 

Great pains are taken to instil knowledge into the youthful 
mind ; the memory is loaded with facts and morals, and the va- 
rious branches of learning, in arts and sciences, are carefully 
taught. But, with this knowledge, and with this learning, it is 
necessary, at the same time, to inspire a resolution, and to in- 
duce a habit of bringing the acquired information into use. By 
reflecting on the traits of character, and the facts recorded in bio- 
graphy, many excellent maxims could be drawn for the conduct 
of life, and even our skill in any of the fine arts, and our famil- 
iarity in any of the abstruser sciences, might be made subservi- 
ent to the purposes of domestic duty. A young lady, acquaint- 
ed with the general principles of chemistry, could, with increas- 
ed intelligence and precision, direct many of the domestic ope- 
rations of a household ; and, some knowledge of the laws of na- 
ture, (as developed in natural and experimental philosophy,) 
would tend to many useful results in the business of private life. 
So far from thinking it a degradation to use the information, ob- 
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tained from such sources, to the purposes of household and domes- 
tic rnatters, it should be impressed on the young mind,that learning 
and wisdom are only valuable inasmuch as they are useful ; and, 
as women have few opportunities of being of assistance in the 
higher walks of science, they will have little chance of being ser- 
viceable, except in the humble, and often not less important, Ja- 
bours of domestic life. Nor must they, like the hoarding wife, so 
ably depicted in the Idler,* store up their treasures, without plan 
or prospect of bringing them into daily use, whilst anticipating 
future demand for the accumulated stock. 

‘1 do not inquire how much you have read and studied on the 
human powers ; but I ask how you ezerl those powers? This 
is one of many powerful passages in Epictetus, as rendered to us 
by Miss Carter. 


REVIEW. 


Infanti Education ; or Remarks on the Importance of Educating th. 
Infant Poor, from the age of eighteen months to seven years ; with 
an account of some of the Infant Schools in England, and the Sys- 


tem of Education there adopted : selected and abridged from thi 
works of Wilderspin, Goyder, and others, adapted to the use of In- 
fant Schools in America, By a Friend to the Poor, New-York. 
1827, 18mo. pp. 108. 
First Annual Report of the Infant School Society of the City of New- 
York. Instituted May 23, 1827. New-York. 1828. 8Vvo. 
pp. 16. 


Tue subject of our present article, our readers will recollect 
as one to which their attention was often directed in the early 
numbers of the Journal. Infant schools were, at the time when 
our labours commenced, a charitable undertaking but recently at- 
tempted, and restricted to a few of the larger cities of England. 
Since that period, the experiment has, by its singular success, 
commended itself to the countenance and the exertions of the 
benevolent throughout that country ; and latterly it has been ia- 
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troduced in several of the most populous cities in the United 
States. Where it has been fairly tried, there has been, we be- 
lieve, but one opinion of its merits. It is found to be a most ef- 
fective means of promoting early improvement, in that class of 
the community to which chiefly it has hitherto been confined. 
A degree of apprehension, however, is entertained by some, that 
the results of the introduction of infant schools, though salutary 
in the case of the neglected population of European cities, may 
not be found so advantageous to the condition and character of 
the poorer class among us. In the larger towns of England, and 
especially in those in which a large proportion of the people sub- 
sist by manufactures, there must be a numerous class whose cir- 
stances and whose views of life are so little elevated, that they 
are equally unable and unwilling to make the requisite sacrifices 
for the proper education of their children ; and that in such cases 
some benevolent measures should be taken for improving the 
condition of the rising generation, is certainly desirable. In the 
United States, on the other hand, few or no obstacles exist, it is 
said, to the general diffusion of the benefits of education. 
The humblest of the people are able to educate their children 
respectably ; and it is seldom that any are found reluctant to be 
atthe necessary expense. To offer, therefore, the aid of gratu- 
itous schools, for any stage of instruction, is either superfluous 
or injurious ; as it only professes to facilitate what already is 
found sufficiently easy, or—which would prove a serious detri- 
ment to the spirit and character of the people—would induce a 
tendency to reliance on the efforts of others for what each indi- 
vidual should be left to procure by his own enterprize and dili- 
gence. Schools of the kind alluded to, are, it is said, a valua- 
ble link in the chain of society, where it is desirable that the 
poor should feel their dependence on the rich ; but they must 
prove worse than useless where self-reliance and independent 
exertion are, in a peculiar sense, the basis of the common wel- 
fare. 

A doubt of a more general nature is also entertained with re- 
gard to the benefits of these schools. It is objected to them that 
they furnish occasion for remissness in the discharge of paren- 
tal duties, by devolving the care of infancy on teachers, instead 
of leaving with the mother the full weight and responsibleness 
of her natural relation. ‘The strength of domestic attachment 
in the child is also said to be weakened, by removing him for a 
considerable part of the day from home, and furnishing him with 
enjoyments of a higher kind than he could experience there. 
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All these objections are such as present themselves at the out- 
set of an infant school, rather than those which are reported af- 
ter opportunity has been afforded for applying the test of expe- 
rience. That they are not well founded it is hardly necessary 
to prove at great length. In the maritime cities, if not in the 
manufacturing towns of this country, there is constantly on the 
increase a large class of the people, in circumstances too nearly 
resembling those of the corresponding portion of the community 
in England,—prone to neglect the education of their children or 
indulging in habits which disable them for thatduty. The great 
evil of an ignorant and vicious and helpless population, must ere 
long ensue from such a state of things, unless a timely and eflec- 
tual remedy is applied. Such a remedy is offered by the infant 
schools ; and certainly it is much to be preferred that the reme- 
dy should be found too easily and generally accessible, than that 
the disease should be permitted to spread till fatal consequences 
are unavoidable. But it is by no means true that the establisli- 
ment of infant schools lowers the standard of responsibility or of 
exertion on the part of parents. These schools, when rightly 
managed, become fruitful sources of direct good to the parents 
of the pupils, and to the community at large. When a school 
of this sort is once in operation, and its benefits begin to be felt, 
a small sum, sufficient to incite the parent to exertion, is requir- 
ed for the tuition of the children ; so that an additional induce- 
ment to industry and economy and personal independence, is 
actually brought to bear upon that class of society for whose 
benefit the school is intended. Great moral improvement and 
entire reformation have, in several well authenticated instances, 
been produced in this way. 

As to the supposed evil of diminishing the sense of maternal 
responsibility, there is likewise a mistake. It is unfortunatel) 
too true that in some of our larger cities there are not a few 
mothers whose personal habits disqualify them entirely for any 
charge of a moral nature, and very many whose lives are neces- 
sarily so occupied in toil, that they can devote but very little 
time or attention to their maternal duties. In such cases, aid of 
one kind or other is indispensable ; and the question whether do- 
mestic affection may not thus be weakened, if it is not in itself 
a mere refinement of prejudice, must yield to the urgency 
of greater considerations. In some cases such as are now al- 
luded to, a strong attachment to home is neither possible nor de- 
sirable ; but wherever it is so, the influence of the infant school 
is to strengthen rather than to impair it : the temporary absence 
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and the interval of care operate as a relief on the one hand, and 
as a fresh impulse to affection on the other. 

But, leaving these extreme cases, there are few mothers, though 
unburdened with any employment but what arises from their own 
household affairs, that would not be aided in their exertions, by 
the relief afforded through an infant school, and very few young 
children that would not be benefited by the social enjoyments 
and the mental cultivation of which they might there partake. 

The question at issue is simply this, whether it is advisable to 
commence education a few years earlier than has been usual hith- 
erto, and in a way adapted to the capacity and the disposition of 
early childhood and of infancy. The answer to such a question 
nust depend, of course, on the practicability and adaptation of 
the methods employed or proposed for applying education at so 
early a stage of life ; and to these points it may not be disad- 
vantageous to revert, especially as our chief object at present 
is, to suggest the application of some parts of the infant school 
system to elementary education in all schools in which young 
children are taught. 


The methods adopted in most infant schools are derived, with 
more or less modification, from the plan of instruction adopted 
by the philanthropic Pestalozzi, whose characteristic excellence 
as an instructer was that he made it his great aim to promote an 
equal and proportionate cultivation of all the powers of the hu- 
man being,—of all, at least, which might be classed under the 
three great heads of the intellect, the affections, and the corporeal 

faculties. If any preference among these was manifested at all 
by him, it was in favour of the cuiture of the heart, asthe grand 
source of character and of happiness. 

In the infant school system, this peculiar feature has been 
made more prominent still ; and while neither the understanding 
nor the health of the pupils is overlooked, the great object is to 
develope and cherish the better affections. On this part of our 
subject, however, it is unnecessary to enter at great length ; as 
our readers are already in possession of all the information con- 
cerning it, which could be collected from the works of Wilson, 
Wilderspin, and Goyder ; the practical and the most interesting 
parts of whose publications were transcribed at intervals, in our 
first two volumes. Occasional references to these extracts would 
extend and fill up the slight outline which we now attempt, chiefly 
for the advantage of such of our readers as did not commence 
with the early numbers of the Journal. 
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The object of infant schools, it has been mentioned, is to ef. 


fect something for the intellectual and moral improvement of 
young children, by methods harmonizing with the cultivation of 


health and the immediate gratification of ‘the propensity for 
enjoyment at that early age. All these objects are pursued in 
combination, or in a varied and pleasing succession, afford- 
ing that occasional relief, and that charm of novelty, which the 
tender years of the scholar require. Healthful exercise and 
play and intervals of rest are judiciously interspersed with men- 
tal occupations ; and sometimes these are united in a particular 
form of amusement. The direct instruction given by the teach- 
er is imparted chiefly in conversation, enlivened by question and 
answer, and so managed as gently to guide the infant mind to 
useful thought, without denying it the animating consciousness 
of its own voluntary action. The cultivation of good disposi- 
tions being the great object of these schools, every lesson is 
made, as far as possible, to subserve this great point ; it is to 
this end also that so much attention is devoted to the present 
happiness of the children. The intellectual instruction given in 
the infant schools is carefully adapted to the capacity and the 
circumstances of childhood. The teacher makes it his endeav- 
our to render every subject familiar to his scholars, by full and 
interesting explanations, and by appropriate questions, and in all 
cases in which it is practicable, by resorting to visible objects or 
to representations of them. ‘The memory is charged with noth- 
ing which is not rendered intelligible or applied in some practi- 
cal way. Even the elementary tables of arithmetic are learned 
in useful and pleasing forms ; and not unfrequently the repeti- 
tion of them is performed along with some active bodily exer- 
cise, to the movements of which they are recited in measured 
time. 

The result of all these arrangements is, as might naturally be 
expected, an overflowing happiness on the part of the children, 
and much gratification to the teacher. The irksomeness of sub- 
jection is lost in cheerful and voluntary compliance, produced, in 
a great measure, by sympathy ; and the sternness of control is 
displaced by the air and manner of aflectionate interest. A pre- 
dominating spirit of affection becomes visible throughout the 
school ; and the first steps in education are made to increase 
rather than check the pleasures of childhood. 

What we have now, for brevity’s sake, expressed in general 
terms, may be illustrated by one or two references to the meth- 
ods generally adopted in the instruction of infant schools. 
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Health has been mentioned, as one prominent object in the man- 
agement of these schools: this is promoted by a strict regard 
to cleanliness of person, by large airy rooms, spacious play- 
grounds, free exercise, frequent change of position, comfortable 
accommodations, and the exhilarating tendency of all the ar- 
rangements of the school. In addition to all which, is the maternal 
care of a judicious female, in whatever requires her attention to 
their comfort. As specimens of intellectual instruction in these 
schools, we may refer to the ingenious methods of teaching in 
reading and spelling, to the lessons in natural history, illustrated 
by plates, and to the conversations on various objects of common 
use, in which specimens of the different articles are used. These 
and many other exercises which our present space will not 
permit us to mention, draw out the minds of children with 
a peculiar force and felicity, and not in arbitrary and mechban- 
ical ways, but in such as bear the nearest possible resemblance 
to the daily action of the mind in the common concerns of life. 

The moral instruction imparted in the infant schools, is drawn 
in part from interesting stories, some of which are taken from 
the scriptures ; but it is made, with peculiar success, to emanate 
from the teacher’s tones and looks, from the prevailing happi- 
ness of all, and from every arrangement and contrivance of the 
school. 

These are but glances at this copious and interesting subject, 
which at present we must leave our readers te pursue for them- 
selves in the litthke volume mentioned at the commencement of 
this article, or in the numbers of the Journal. 


We hasten to the consideration of the question how far the 
methods adopted in infant schools might be useful in all elemen- 
tary schools for little children. Here there is no doubt abun- 
dant room for the exercise of personal judgment in relation to 
the age and condition of children in particular schools, leaving 
the teacher to determine what particular methods would prove 
suitable and useful, and to what extent or with what modifica- 
tions they should be introduced. A few of the principal fea- 
tures of the infant school system, however, are evidently adapt- 
ed to early education in general, and wonld accelerate the pro- 
gress of young children in those branches to which their atten- 
tion is usually direc ted, besides introducing several not common- 
ly included in elementary tuition, In addition to which consid- 
erations one of greater moment may be urged,—we mean the 
general improvement of the whole mind, by the increased activ- 
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ity of its powers, and its direction to new and interesting ob- 
jects, as well as its more full enjoyment from its own action. 

One prominent and striking advantage of the arrangements 
usually adopted in infant schools, is the liberal provision made 
for the accommodation and comfort of the children. In the thir- 
teenth chapter of Mrs. Bethune’s compilation, (Infant E'ducat‘on,) 
are several useful observations on the importance of having a 
large play-ground attached to every school of this description ; 
and some very interesting facts are mentioned in illustration, 
which are drawn from the experience and observation of the 
teachers of these schools, and which show that the good results 
thus obtained are not confined to the improvement of health or 
the present gratification of the children, but extend to a fine in- 
fluence on their temper and disposition and their behaviour to 
one another. In most schools for young children, there is too 
little attention paid to any advantage of this sort ; and the teach- 
er is daily annoyed by the irksome restlessness or entire languor 
of the little pupils, whose health and comfort are meanwhile se- 
riously impaired by daily neglect. 

The rooms used for infant schools are described as large, airy, 
and cheerful in their aspect, comfortably seated, and furnished 
with pleasing objects of various kinds, and attractive pictures. 
In this way health is much promoted, the spirits of the children 
are enlivened, and their minds kept in constant action. All 
these circumstances form a striking contrast to the small, con- 
fined, and often dismal apartments, in which elementary schools 
are usually taught ; the scholars for the most part crowded on 
one another, and incommoded in every way, as well as exposed 
to serious injury from defective ventilation or from ill-regulated 
currents of cold or damp air. That in such instances occasion- 
al dullness or ill humour should pervade the whole school is not 
at all wonderful, when we recollect how easily the feelings and 
even the intellect of childhood are influenced by external ob- 
jects. 

The frequent change of posture in the routine of infant school 
exercises suggests another practicable improvement in primary 
schools. Inactivity of mind and a sluggish or constrained state 
of body, go necessarily together. In childhood, the circulation 
is naturally lively, impelling to involuntary and frequent change 
of attitude, and to an almost incessant action, But the tender- 
ness of the bodily frame renders it peculiarly susceptible of in- 
fluence whether good or bad ; and this circumstance gives a vast 
and unfavourable scope to the prevailing management of juven- 
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jle scholars. One or two prescribed attitudes are all that are al- 
lowed to a child, for the whole space of several hours ; and ev- 
ery inclination to motion or to rest, at variance with these, be- 
comes a fault. If left to the genial guidance of nature, the lit- 
tle sufferer would have relieved himself by perhaps a hundred 
movements or changes of posture within that time. We must 
not be told that children cannot be taught without perpetual 
stillness : this is proved to be a mere assumption, by the regu- 
lation of every monitorial school, and most of all by the schools 
for infants. In these it is shown that children may learn and say 
their lessons, too, in a vast variety of attitudes and movements, 
without any other consequence than that of enlivening the mind 
as well as the body ; and cheerful and constant activity is per- 
haps a better early discipline for most kinds of business, than 
all the learning of a college. An excellent arrangement in the 
method of managing the infant schools, is that of allowing a 
change of place and a little exercise or recreation at short in- 
tervals throughout the school hours. All this could very easily 
be carried into effect in most elementary schools. 

The great attention paid to moral improvement is another dis- 
tinguishing feature in the infant school plan. ‘This is made, in 
fact, the great business of the instructer ; and it is carried on 
in a variety of ways, appealing to all the faculties in turn, and 
securing the whole attention of the children, by the interesting 
and ingenious methods in which it is conducted. Moral instruc- 
tion, in these schools, comes with more frequency and with 
greater impressiveness than in others ; and it is wrought up with 
every lesson and every exercise which is performed. Its chief 
excellence is the mild and affectionate manner of teaching and 
directing on the part of the instructers, proceeding from their 
entire devotednessto the happiness and the improvement of their 
charge. In most primary schools, an observer cannot but be 
struck with the harsh or impatient manner of the teachers, and 
their apparent forgetfulness of the feelings which they are crush- 
ing in early childhood, but which a kind and considerate treat- 
ment might have cherished into the truest sensibilities and finest 
graces of character. Firmness, we would never deny, is an in- 
dispensable requisite in good management ; but firmness is not 
coarseness, nor temper, nor abruptness, nor repulsive sternness. 
This subject is one of great moment from its influence on per- 
sonal habit, long after the days of childhood have passed away. 
Teachers can never be too careful in regard to what emotions 
they habitually cause their scholars to sympathize with, and ul- 
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timately to express. Nor can any effectual improvement of tem- 
per or of manners be imparted by one who consciously and re- 
peatedly fails to keep the great law of human love in its most 
obvious requirements. Above all men a teacher needs to know 
his own spirit and habitual tendencies, that he may throw no 
hindrance in the way of childhood in its progress to mature and 
active virtue,—that he may watch with skill and effect over 
the minds which are expanding and forming under his care, and 
which he may injure or benefit for ever. 

The intellectual instruction communicated in the infant schools 
suggests several improvements, which might be easily transfer- 
red to others. In most elementary schools, teachers are con- 
tent to confine their exertions to mere tuition in reading and 
spelling. But the infant schools have satisfactorily shown that 
there are many subjects level even to the capacity of infants, which 
may be introduced in early education, and many ways in which 
the minds of young children may be employed to great advantage 
as weil as with much pleasure. Exercises in counting, in re- 
citing arithmetical and other useful tables, hymns, and moral 
verses,—exercises on the appearances, qualities and uses of ob- 
jects, the history of plants and minerals, the habits of animals, 
are all occasionally employed to interest and instruct the mind. 

The very toys used in play are rendered serviceable to in- 
struction ; and the practice of singing is in some schools regularly 
attended to. From these and similar sources the teachers of 
primary schools might draw much interesting and useful employ- 
ment for their pupils. 

The method of imparting instruction at the infant schools has 
also many excellent points of distinction. It is chiefly a recourse 
to free conversation, interspersed with questions and enlivened 
with abundant illustrations, and carried home to the understand- 
ing and the feelings of the little listeners, in various ways, sug- 
gested by the experience and the watchful observation of the in- 
structer. 


It is with a degree of reluctance that we leave this interesting 
subject for another opportunity. In the meantime, we would 
recommend the publications mentioned at the commencement of 
this article, to all who are desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the subject of infant schools, or of doing something for the im- 
provement of early education generally. The volume entitled 
‘Infant Education’ will, we think, prove an interesting book to 
parents as well as teachers. In the course of this article our 
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references to the work have been general rather than partic- 
ular; and we have forborne to quote from it, chiefly because 
most of its contents occur in former numbers of the Journal, in 
articles extracted from the same sources from which the work 
itself is compiled. From the Report, of which we have copied 
the title at the head of this article, we transcribe the following in- 


teresting paragraphs. 


The Society was formed and organized June, 28, under the patronage of 
His Excellency the Governor. 

As soon as sufficient funds were collected to warrant the commencement of 
operations, a School was opened July 16, in the basement story of the Canal- 
street Church, which is known as Infant School, No. I. The names of 170 
children are registered ; the average attendance, from 60 to 100 ;* two teachers 
are employed, and an assistant whose business is to attend to the smaller chil- 
dren, make the fires, sweep the school rooms, &c. 

During the summer and fall months, many parents availed themselves of the 

privilege of sending their younger children; but owing to the state of the 
weather, few under three years have attended during the winter. Of those 
children from three to six years, who have been pretty regular in their atten- 
dance during five or six months, nearly all can read or spell the lessons on the 
boards, and many the scripture lessons, repeat the tables in arithmetic, add, sub- 
stract, and multiply on the numeration frame, and on the lesson boards; are 
well acquainted with scripture history, from the creation to the Exodus of the 
children of Israel; the birth, and part of the history of Christ; the ten com- 
mandments, and “many hymns and moral songs, which they repeat and sing ; 
they have some knowledge of the natural history of animals, illustrated by pic- 
tures; analyze vatious moral lessons, and begin to have some knowledge of 
grammar; all which instruction is illustrated by sensible objects and actions. 
- It is with peculiar satisfaction they report the approbation of the Committee 
of the Public School Society, who have visited their School, and made such 
honourable mention of their mode of instruction to their Society, that a school, 
on the same plan, will shortly be opened in Public School, No. 10, and placed 
under the motherly care of a committee from this society. They have also the 
pleasure to state, that letters, requesting information on the subject of infant 
education, have been received from various parts, and infant schools are now 
either contemplated or in actual operation, in Philadelphia, Troy, Albany, Bos- 
ton, Norfolk, Va., Niagara, U. C., and in several parts of Connecticut. Many 
strangers visit the school to gain information, with a view to establish them 
when they return to their respective homes, 


The best arguments, we think, in favour of infant schools, will 
prove to be those which present experiments are furnishing. 
Opposition to these establishments cannot long exist, in the face 
of facts such as every observer may witness in these schools. 
We hope they will multiply as rapidly as they are required, and 
long continue to offer to the children of all classes of the com- 
munity the great boon of a useful early education. We should 
regret their being restricted to any condition in life. They of- 
fer benefits highly desirable to all,—healthful exercise, useful 
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occupation, innocent enjoyment, and good instruction. They 
come to the aid of mothers in their arduous charge, and where 
maternal care is wanting, they do much towards supplying it. 
They lay in season the foundation of elementary discipline and 
moral improvement, and contribute effectually to form that 
character which, when it becomes general, constitutes the true 
and permanent prosperity of nations. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ELIZABETH FEMALE ACADEMY, WASHINGTON, MISSISSIFP!, 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Principal, Mrs. Caroline M. Thayer 


Much attention has been paid to exercise and regimen; especially by our 
excellent president, whose untiring care cannot be too highly appreciated 
Believing that a healthy development of the physical powers is an important 
part of education, we have encouraged the young ladies under our care to take 
that kind and degree of exercise which experience and philosophy have united 
torecommend. Early rising is enforced upon all, and, in summer, the young 
ladies are accustomed to walk before sunrise, and the varied and romantic sce- 
nery which surrounds us, renders our morning walks not only healthful, but 
delightfully pleasant. 

I have received much assistance, in the discharge of my various responsible 
duties, by the timely visits of ladies appointed by your honourable board, as 
‘acting patronesses,’ of the institution. The state of the dormitories, the dress 
and deportment of the young ladies ; and the general economy of the steward’s 
department have been objects of their especial attention. Under their active 
and vigilant superintendence, habits of order and neatness are acquired, which 
are indispensable in the female character. 

In assigning rank no regard is paid to seniority ; and promotions are made af- 
ter a strict examination on previous studies. A brief view of the qualifications 
required to attain a respectable standing in the respective sections wil! enable 
you to judge of the progress and character of the school. 

Junior Class.—2d Section. Qualifications required in this section are—read- 
ing with ease and propriety ; some facility in mental arithmetic, on the plan of 
Colburn ; ability to perform the simpler operations of written arithmetic, wri- 
ing; general outline of geography, and a ready use of maps. 

Ist Section. Ready application of the primary rules of arithmetic, with an 
accurate knowledge of the necessary tables; etymology; general and particu- 
lar geography ; some facility in drawing maps from memory, and history of the 
United States. 

Senior Class.—3d Section. The rules of syntax ; some facility in parsing: 
arithmetic ; to include simple proportion, with its ready application to bills and 
accounts; accurate and minute knowledge of modern geography ; linear draw- 
ing begun. 

2d Section. Astronomy and natural philosophy begun ; Blairs lectures on 
rhetoric ; principles of linear drawing, and projecting maps; principles of civ- 
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il government, and constitution and history of the United States; ancient geog- 
raphy begun. 

Ist Section. Accurate and minute knowledge of government, of ancient 
and modern geography ; Blair’s Lectures; Mrs. Bryan’s conversations on nat- 
ural philosophy; general outline of ancient history ; arithmetic, to include the 
extraction of roots and fractions; general knowledge of the principles of botany 
on the Linnean system of classification ; chemistry and intellectual philosophy 
begun. 

The whole number who have entered the several classes during the year is 
107. The number who have left the school is 49; of these, 13 were members 
of the first section. Six have studied the four first books of Euclid, and pur- 
sued with success all the required studies of their class, together with French 
and Latin which are permitted exercises. The other seven maintained a re- 
spectable standing in their section. Eleven were members of the second sec- 
tion, and twenty five were advanced no farther than the junior class. Of the 
fifty eight who remain in school, forty are members of the senior class, sixteen 
in the first, thirteen in the second, and eleven in the third section. A part of 
the first section study Euclid’s Elements, and the whole are engaged in chem- 
istry, natural, moral, and intellectual philosophy, and a general review of former 
studies. There is at present no Latin class. In the French ten have advanc- 
ed so far as to be able to read and translate.—/Vew- York Christian Advocate. 



























[The excellent remarks on the spirit and effects of mutual instruction we 
shall transcribe at length, in another number. ] 









ACADEMIES IN NEW-YORK. 






From the late report of the Regents of the New-York University, it appears 
that forty five incorporated Academies, subject to their visitation, have 3050 
students, of whom 1240 pursued classical studies, or the highest branches of 
English education, or both, for six months of the last year. The sum of $10,000 
from the literary fund, was distributed to these Academies, in proportion to the 
number of students in each, of the class above described. 









HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





At a meeting of the Board of Overseers of the University, (May 8th,) the 
Corporation reported the resignation of the President, and according to usage 
asked the advice of the Board. The overseers in reply advised the Corpora- 
tion to proceed to make choice of a president, to supply the vacancy, as soon 
as may be. A vote passed the board unanimously, expressing, their high sense 
of the services of the late President. 










PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL OF BOSTON, 










Mr. Benjamin A. Gould having resigned the charge of this institution, Mr. 
Leverett has been appointed to the office of Master. 
Mr. Gould’s valuable services to classical education we have had occasion 
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to speak of, in mentioning the excellent editions of several authors, which he 
has revised and superintended, and which prove so useful and acceptable in 
classical seminaries throughout the country. His laborious and successful ex- 
ertions in the duties of instruction have long been highly appreciated; and he 
retires from the arduous duties of his office with the esteem and the gratitude 
of the community. His successor enters on his labours with all the benefit of 
his previous experience in teaching in the same school, and with high expecta- 
tions on the part of the public founded on his past success. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


A meeting of the proprietors of the London University, was held on the 27(h 
of February. It appears by the report of the council, that the affairs of the in- 
stitution are in a very prosperous condition, the funds obtained by subscription 
having proved sufficient to place the scheme in operation, and even to supply 
the salaries of the professors for a few years, in case the fees from the pupils 
should prove insufficient. The buildings, it is thought, will be completed and 
the instruction commenced on the ensuing October. The plan of a botanical 
garden has been abandoned, and in respect to anatomical instruction it is pro- 
posed to provide for it by instituting an hospital to be placed under the direc- 
tion of the University, and a subscription has been commenced for that object. 
The expenditures, including the purchase of Jand, erection of buildings, &c., 
have amounted to about £58,000, the funds subscribed to £71,000, leaving a 
balance on hand of £13,000. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Wesleyan Academy in Wilbraham, Mass. was opened in Nov. 1825; 
since which time it has had a gradual increase of scholars till it numbers, as 
may be seen by the catalogue of last autumn, 118. The Academy edifice is a 
brick building, 65 feet long by 35 wide, three stories in height, including 
the basement story—eligibly situated in a healthy and retired town, ten miles 
east of Connecticut river. In June, 1826, a boarding house was opened with 
rooms and accommodations, including some lodging rooms in the Academy, for 
70 or 80 boarders. Here the students have been accommodated with comfort- 
able boarding, lodging, washing, fuel, lights, &c. at about $70 per annum, and 
are considered, at all times, in school and out, to be under the immediate guar- 
dianship of the officers of the Institution. That this guardianship may be exer- 
cised with the most care over the young, the lads, of from 10 to 14 years of 
age, are lodged together in a large hall, under the care of one, whose business 
it is to oversee them at all times, when out of school, regulate their sports, an} 
watch over their conduct with a fatherly care. The others are lodged gener- 
ally two a room in the apartments provided for them. Under such a super- 
vision there is little room for improper conduct—and, with suitable instruc- 
tion, there isevery advantage for training up youth in the way they should go. 
The morals of the scholars, therefore, are good, and must unavoidably continue 
good generally so long as the present course of discipline is maintained. And 
this is and ever has been an object of the first importance in the minds of the 
Trustees and officers of this institution. 
The government and instruction of the school are partially monitorial ; that 
is, certain persons, are selected by the officers to attend the recitation of certain 
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classes, under the general direction and review of the regular teachers, and it 

is a standing regulation that every scholar is liable to be called upon to hear 

one recitation in aday. This is found to be no detriment to their advancement 

in their own studies ; and, at the same time, leads them into habits of accurate 

a thinking, quickness of apprehension, readiness and correctness of communica- 
‘ tion which, in the ordinary course of study, are not so readily gained. 

A regular course of study is preparing, in which all the important branches 

of an English education are to be taught in regular classes advancing in due 

order through a suitable number of years from the lower to the higher. In 














4 the meantime the Latin, Greek, and French languages will be taught in a sep- 
4 arate department,—and to these the Spanish will be added, whenever the calls 
2 for it and the funds of the institution will authorize the Trustees to employ a 






teacher in that language. 
Connected with the institution is a small farm, of about 50 acres, on which, 


in their hours of relaxation and amusement, the students are pleasantly and 
profitably employed in horticulture and agriculture ; and it is the design of the 
Trustees, whenever their funds will permit, to connect with the institution 
some mechanical branches. 

In the boarding house is a reading room in which various periodicals, lite- 
rary, political, moral, and religious, are taken for the use of the scholars. 

The legislature of Massachusets, during the last session, passed a resolve, 
granting half a township of unsettled land to the Wesleyan Academy at Wil- 
braham. This resolve passed both branches of the legislature with an una- 
nimity highly encouraging to the friends of the academy. Such acts of liberali- 
ty to literary and moral institutions, are truly honourable to any legislative body, 
and will be repaid in intellectual gold, and lasting benefit rendered to society.— 
Zion’s Herald. 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, BALTIMORE. 






[The following intelligence regarding this reputable institution is extracted 
from an article in Waish’s Gazette. ] 









St. Mary’s College enjoys the advantages of a most healthy and pleasant sit- 
uation, in the north western part of the city of Baltimore. The buildings are 
sufficient for the accommodation of one hundreé and fifty boarders, and afford the 
facility of appropriating a separate room to each class of the various literary de- 
partments. The halls for meals, study and recreation, are spacious: the dor- 
mitories airy, and divided into separate alcoves, one for each pupil. The 
grounds, for the recreation of the students, are extensive and adorned with 
trees. 

In the month of January, 1805, this institution was raised to the rank of a Uni- 
versity by the legislature of Maryland, and empowered to hold public com- 
mencements, and to admit any of its students to any degree or degrees in any 
of the faculties, arts and sciences, and liberal professions, which are usually 
permitted to be conferred in any Colleges or Universities, in America or Eu- 
rope. It is supplied with a complete Philosophical and Chemical apparatus. 
The library consists of about 10,000 volumes. 



















Course of Instruction. 


The Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, French and Spanish Languages ; Po- 
etry, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral Philosophy ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, with practical applications to Mensuration, Surveying, Drawing Maps 
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and Plans, for which operation the College is furnished with all necessary in- 
struments; Geography, and the use of the Globes; Writing, Book-keeping, 
Music, Drawing, and Dancing. 


The Officers are 


Rev. E. Damphoux, S. T. D., President, Professor of Mathematics. Rev. 
S. Eccleston, A. M., Vice President, Professor of Rhetoric. Rev. L. Deluol, 
S. T. D., Professor of M. Philosophy and Hebrew. Rev. M. F. Wheeler, A. 
M., Professor of N. Philosophy and Greek. Rev. John J. Chanche, Professor 
of Latin. Rev. James Joubert, Professor of French. James Sega, LL. D., 
Professor of Spanish. 


Tutors. 


In the Mathematical and Classical departments ; Rev. John Randanne, Rev. 
Alexius J. Elder, Rev. Francis L’Homme, Charles White, A. M., Edward 
Knight, A. M., John Hoskyns, A. B.;—Michael P. Galiigher, Francis G. Forster, 
Writing ;—John Nenninger, Patrick Kelly, Music ;—Samuel Smith, Drawing. 


Graduation in the Faculty of Arts. 


The course required for the Degree of Arts, comprehends : Mathematics, as 
far as Conic Sections, inclusively ; Geography ; the Greek and Latin languag- 
es; Rhetoric ; Moral and Natural Philosophy. The candidates shall under- 
go all examinations that will take place during their stay at the College. The 
last year, they shall write and deliver a speech, on a literary, scientific, or 
moral subject, a copy of which shall be left to the College. 


Plan of Studies. 


For those pupils who begin their classical education, and intend to apply toall 
the branches taught in the College. 

First year.—6th Latin; Gould’s Grammar, Historia Sacra. 5th, French; 
Reading, and Wanostrocht’s Grammar. 4th, English; Introduction to the 
English Reader, Murray’s Grammar abridged. 6th, Geography, and Writing. 

Second Year.—5th, Latin; Historia Sacra continued, Historia Romana. 
4th, French ; Grammar continued, translations from French into English, 
Fables de la Fontaine. 3d, English ; Grammar continued, Murray’s English 
Reader, Practical Arithmetic, Jess’s Arithmetic ; 5th, Geography ; Writing 
continued. 

Third year.—Ath, Latin ; Historia Romana continued, Phedrus. 3d, French; 
Grammar continued, translations from English into French, Recueil Choisi. 
2d, English; Murray’s large Grammar, and Exercises, Sequel to the English 
Reader; Rational Arithmetic, Lacroix’s Arithmetic. 4th, Geography, Wri- 
ting continued. 

Fourth year.—3d, Latin; Nepos, Justin, Cesar, Curtius, &e., Ovid, Virgil, 
Latin Prosody. 4th, Greek; Burnouf’s Grammar, AZsop, Hierocles, &c. 24, 
French; translations continued, Telemaque, Odes de J. B. Rousseau, &c. Ist, 
English ; Murray’s Grammar and Criticism, Composition. Algebra; Lacroix’s 
Algebra. 3d, Geography, Writing continued. 

Fifth year.—Latin Poetry ; Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Ovid and Virgil continu- 
ed, &c., Latin Versification. 3d, Greek; Burnouf’s Grammar continued, Lu- 
cian, Xenophon, &c. Ist, French; French Composition, L’ Art Poetique, La 
Henriade, &c. Geometry; Legendre’s Geometry. 2d, Spanish; Cubi’s 
Grammar, Estractos de Almeyda, Isla, Yriarte. Ercilla. 2d, Geography, Wri- 
ting continued. 

Sizth year.—Latin Literature ; Cicero and Livy continued, Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, Paterculus, Quintilian, &c., Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucan, Lucretius, 
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Seneca, Terence, &c., Latin Composition. 2d, Greek ; Xenophon continued, 
Isocrates, Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Prosody. Ist, Class of Mathe- 
matics; Trignometry, Conic Sections, Diff. and Integ. Calculus, Mechanics. 
Ist, Spanish ; Translations and Compositions, Estrattos de Cervantes, Solis, 
Feijoo, &c., Melendes Valdes, F, de Leon, &c. Ist, Year of Elocution; En- 
field’s Speaker, &c. Ist Geography. 

Seventh year.— Mora! Philosophy, including Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 
Natural Philosophy, including at least Pneumatics, Electricity, Galvanism, 
Chemistry, Optics, and Astronomy. Ist, Greek; Plato, Aischines, Demos- 
thenes, Longinus, Theophrastus, Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. Rhetoric, 
including Precepts, Composition, and Critical Examination of Authors; Text- 
book, Blair’s Lectures ; 2d Year of Elocution ; Walker’s Elocution. 

In teaching the Languages, great care is taken to inculcate the rules of 
Grammar and Syntax, and to render the students familiar with their applica- 
tion. The intercourse of American, French, and Spanish pupils, establishes an 
interchange of the three languages equally advantageous to all. 

Nothing is omitted to kindle in every student a vivid emulation both for men- 
tal improvement, and moral excellence. The principal means used to accom- 
plish this object, are weekly accounts given to the President by the Professors 
and Teachers, and read before all the students ; semi-annual reports sent to the 
parents; monthly private examinations of the classes ; a yearly public exami- 
nation, and distribution of Premiums.—Should these incitements prove inef- 
fectual, coercive measures would be resorted to. 

Discipline, on which both moral and scientific improvements must ultimate- 
ly rest, claims peculiar attention. The punctual observance of the regula- 
tions, and, above all, a due regard for decency, propriety, and morality, are en- 
forced chiefly by instruction and persuasion. Any flagrant offence against these 
leading features of good education, is repressed with proper severity, and incor- 
rigibleness must end in expulsion. 

The Diet is wholesome and abundant. The sick are attended and nursed 
with punctuality and vigilance. Due attention is had to cleanliness in the Re- 
fectory, Dormitories, &c. ; likewise to the dress and persons of the students, 
particularly the younger. 


Terms for Boarders and half Boarders. 


Boarding per annum, $140; half-boarding per annum, $70 ; tuition for all 
the branches comprised in the course except music, drawing, and dancing, per 
annum, $60: payable half yearly in advance. 


Day Scholars. 
Tuition, per annum, $60, payable quarterly. Entrance, $5. 
Washing, mending, and attendance in sickness are extra expenses. 


NEW-YORK HIGH SCHOOL. 


extracts from the Report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Trus- 
tees to examine the Senior Department of the School. 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the High School Society, to 
examine the Senior Department of the Boys’ School, report,— 
_ That, from the 18th of February to the 13th of March, they met fourteen 
times on the subject of their appointment, and at some of these meetings spent 
at least three hours. 

They commenced their labours without giving notice of their appointment 

VOL, III.—NO. VI. 
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to the Principals and pupils, until the very moment when they entered the De- 
partment to commence the examination. 

Though some of the boys study a considerable proportion of the fourteen 
branches that are taught in the Senior Department, and the Committee felt dis- 
posed to extend the scrutiny of the intellectual progress of the school still far. 
ther than they have done, yet they went far enough to convince themselves 
of 4 high qualifications ‘of the teachers, and the admirable proficiency of the 
pupils 

Having inspected not less than thirty classes consisting of from four to thir. 
ty six students each, and these occasionally drawn out from the whole body, 
as the whole number engaged with the same studies, and having personally 
attended, in some degree, to every boy in this division of the High School, 
the Committee are enabled to report, conscientiously, that this departinent, 
submitted to their examination, is in a state which may justly excite the pride 
and congratulations of this board. 

The plan probably first adopted in this institution, of constantly preparing 
and advancing a double set of monitors, and so arranging the affairs, and hus- 
banding the time and resources of the school, as to bring, in due season, every 
boy to the highest standing of which he is capable, and to cause every scholar 
regularly to pass under the skilful eye and immediate influence of the Princi- 
pals, deserves the warmest commendation. 

The promptness of the boys in replying to the questions proposed by the 
Committee, the readiness and facility with which they demonstrated the sub- 
jects submitted to them, the difference and independence observable in their 
endeavours to come to a correct conclusion, gave the Committee the most 
pleasing proofs of the fact, that these pupils do not answer by rote, but under- 
standingly, knowingly, and comprehending the various subjects on which they 
were examined; their minds, taking hold of their studies, and turning to the 
most profitable account the excellent opportunities they enjoy in this depart- 
ment, in which the Committee have seen undeniable evidence of great intel- 
lectual wealth, as it regards the teacher and learner. And surely, on fair in- 
spection, every one will find, that those who are here engaged in one of the 
most responsible offices in society, display an unusual ability to communicate 
knowledge and exhibit talent. 

The Committee would be guilty of a dereliction of their important trust, did 
they not take this occasion to express the satisfaction they received from the 
courteous reception given them by the Principals, and the attention paid by 
them to the wishes and suggestions of the committee in every stage of their 
visit. The Committee were solicited by the Principals to conduct the exami- 
nation in the most unreserved and rigid manner. This, and the absence of any 
thing like management and preconcert, on the part of these gentlemen, to make 
their pupils appear to the best advantage, facilitated the business of the com- 
mittee, and enabled them to form an opinon, which, under other circumstan- 
ces, could not so rapidly have been presented or taken as worthy of all con- 
fidence. 

The Committee trust that they have discharged their duty; they now re- 
spectfully submit the result, and beg leave to offer the following Resolution. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Board be presented to Dr. Griscom and Mr. 
Barnes, the Principals of the Boys’ High School, for the faithful, able, and 
zealous manner in which they are discharging their duties. 

F. C, Schaeffer, Samuel Cowdrey, W. C. Rhinelander, Committee. 

New-York, March 13th, 1828. 
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SCHOOLS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 












Schools have been established in every district throughout the whole group 
of islands, and so rapid has been the increase of the number of schools, and of 
learners, that we [the American missionaries] have not been able to keep an 
exact register of them all. From what have been registered, and from the 
number of the books distributed where a register has not yet been made, we es- 
timate the present number belonging to the schools at about 25,000. For the 
instruction of these not less than 400 native teachers are employed, who, being 
able to read and write themselves, and apparently well disposed, are thought 
to be in no small degree useful to those under their charge.—Miss._ Herald. 













WALNUT GROVE SCHOOL, TROY, NEW-YORK, 






[The exposition from which we give the following extracts, is another inter- 
esting evidence of the progress of improvement in education. The plan ofin- 
struction in this school, bespeaks extensive observation and peculiar skill on the 
part of the teacher, along with a generous interest in the happiness of his pu- 
pils, and an efficient and judicious care for their moral improvement. To some 
of our readers the description of the local situation of the seminary may seem 
unnecessarily minute. Attentive observation, however, will satisfy reflecting 
minds that the influence of natural scenery is in fine harmony with healthful 
activity and innocent happiness, and exerts a beneficial though silent influence 
on the whole mental character. ] 


















Situation. 


The building occupied by this school is the Mansion House of the late Mr. 
Vanderheyden, beautifully situated in the midst of a natural walnut grove, on 
one of those romantic eminences, which lie along the east side of Troy,—com- 
manding a charming view of the town and its environs, Lansingburgh, Waterford 
and the Cohoes falls on the north; Albany, the Catskill mountains, &c. on the 
south. The elevation of its site and the foliage of its grove render it delightfully 
cool and healthful in the summer: and its proximity to the paved sidewalks of 
the town opens to it, atall seasons, the conveniences and advantages of the city. 
Standing at the head of Grand Division street, it has the town on one side and 
the country on the other,—a wide and handsome avenue leading from River 
street directly to it, but none passing by it ;—thus being very easy of access, 
and at the same time so insulated and retired as to be free from all but volunta- ’ 
ry intercourse with the population of the city. The grounds attached to the Li 
School embrace a piece of forest land and a range of bills, intersected by a very 
romantic little stream, which, in its course, forms a variety of beautiful cascades 
and furnishes a supply of pure water for bathing and other aquatic recreations. 
Such walks, also, taken as they are atan early hour and constituting a part of 
the stated exercises of the school, furnish admirable opportunities for exciting 
and cherishing in the boys a taste for Botany, Mineralogy, and other natural 
sciences. 

In addition to these natural and local advantages, the place has been im- 
proved and fitted up expressly for the school. The immediate inclosure for 
play-grounds, in the midst of which stands the school, contains three or four 
acres surrounded by a high picket fence and well shaded with thrifty young 
trees. A small gymnasium has been prepared under cover for exercise and re- 
creation in wet and cold weather ; and a more extensive one for summer use, 
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embracing a great variety of exercises under the shade of the grove, is in . 
state of forwardness and will soon be completed Attached to the premises 
are vegetable and flower gardens, in which the boys are encouraged to pro. 
mote their health and cultivate their taste by rearing flowers and useful plants, 
Separate parcels of ground are allotted to each pupil and premiums awarded to 
those who discover the greatest diligence and skill. At the close of every sea- 
son, the products of their gardens will be appraised and the amount applied to 
missionary or other charitable uses, to be designated by the boys themselves, 


Plan. 

This school is designed for boys only, and varies in number from twenty to 
thirty. It is considered well filled with twenty five, and can in no case receive 
more than thirty at any one term. 

Long as the comparative advantages of a public and a private education haye 
been the theme of able and animated discussion, the question still remains un- 
decided. Both sides have been well sustained, and each claims peculiar ad. 
vantages, and prefers serious objections against the other. By those who are 
sensible of those claims, and who, at the same time, wish to avoid these objec- 
tions, it has been proposed to take a middle course, combining the advantages of 
both. It is believed, that the best plan ever yet devised for the entire educa 
tion of boys from six to sixteen years of age, is that where a person, properly 
qualified and disengaged from all other pursuits, employs himself and proper as- 
sistants wholly in the care and instruction of a competent number of boys, 
placed in his own house and under his own eye. Such is the plan of Walnut 
Grove School, and on this plan it has beenin successful operation for two years. 
But it is now designed to give it a more peculiar character—to limit it not only 
to a competent number of boys from good families and unexceptionable 
moral habits, but te those who are of nearly the same age, who are pursuing the 
same course of studies, who will submit to the same strict discipline and the 
same steady application to their stated employments. It is designed to give 
the school more of the Spartan character than, it is believed, has yet been at- 
tempted in this country, or perhaps in modern times. It is designed, by sys- 
tematic exercises both mental and corporeal, early commenced and _ steadily 
pursued, to establish habits of untiring activity and unshrinking resolution—to 
spread through the school that bodily health and mental vigour, which shall 
render idleness irksome and exertion delightful—which shall impel the 
boys to surmount with a light step and a cheerful heart the difficulties in their 
way to usefulness and eminence. 

Those who are accustomed tosee youth as they are usually found in schools, 
will probably think this scheme visionary and romantic; but the history of 
man and happily some experiments already made in this school sufficiently 
prove, that with certain limitations necessarily resulting from the present state 
of society, all this is quite practicable. The plan at any rate is deemed worth 
a fair experiment, since even partial success might in these days, be thought 
almost miraculous ; and the appeal is made with confidence to reflecting and 
judicious parents, whose views coincide with the plan here offered and who 
wish to have their sons trained up in the way they should go. 

As much reliance is placed upon the force of early and continued habit, and 
upon excluding the influence of examples at variance with our own, no half- 
way compliances—nothing short of a full conformity with all our regulations 
can be tolerated. A single instance of nonconformity would soon produce its 
fellow, and gradually work the ruin of all our plans. The Spartan youth could 
not have been retained in the institutions of Lyeurgus, if foreigners had been 
permitted to reside among them; nor can the pupils of any school be kept in 
the steady and cheerful obedience of its rules, while those rules are known to 
bend occasionally to the circumstances or the requirements of particular individ- 
uals. Where no dispensations can be granted, none—it is hoped—will be s0- 
licited or expected. 
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Again, it is agreed on all hands, that the habits which a boy forms at school 
are far more important than his progress in the sciences ; and teachers are ex- 
pected to form the manners, to guard the morals, to fashion and fix the habits 
of their pupils so as to enable them to combat successfully the temptations and 
seductions of a vicious world. But teachers must be expected to reason like 
other men ; and what man of sense can think it worth his while, or can possi- 
bly feel any encouragement to take especial pains in forming a boy’s habits, 
when he knows or has reason to presume, that the lapse of a few weeks will 
render all his plans abortive, and all his labours useless, by removing the boy 
from his care. Whatever others may promise or profess to feel, I frankly con- 
fess I do net like to waste my efforts on subjects so hopeless—nor can I assume 
the responsibility of habits formed without the sphere of my control. The 
Spartan virtue was not the growth of two or three months, nor even two or three 
years—their system commenced from the cradle, and ended when they be- 
came men—men in mind as well as body; nor can good habits be matu- 
red, or a thorough systematic education be acquired by those who are flirted 
about from school to school, or who are part of the time sent to school and part 
of the time permitted to loiter about in idleness at home. Men do not gather 
crops from neglected fields, nor must parents expect their children to be virtu- 
ous without care and cultivation. To such as may think proper to place their 
sons or wards at this school with that constancy and for that length of time 
which are essential to the cultivation and maturity of good habits, and who also 
will not forget to favour me with the important cooperation of their own 
influence and advice—to such I pledge my untiring assiduity to satisfy all rea- 
sonable expectations. Such may likewise feel perfectly assured, that, while at 
the Grove, their boys shall certainly be kept from the influence of improper 
company and vicious example. No person of loose habits or daagerous princi- 
ples, shall be permitted to remain here in any capacity, either as teacher, pupil, 
or domestic. 

Moreover, the injunction, ‘Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy,’ 
will be regarded not only as the surest foundation and best support of all good 
habits, but as imposing an imperative duty not to spend that day in idleness or 
amusements. The principal of this school cannot consent, that the youth con- 
fided to his care shall be left to disregard a precept so plain and important. 
He would consider his trust very imperfectly executed and their education not 
only unfinished but fundamentally wrong, were the cultivation of the moral 
principle and religious instruction to be neglected. In a christian country, the 
principles of the christian religion certainly should, and in this school they 
certainly will form a prominent part in the system of education. The pupils 
will therefore be required to attend regularly every Sabbath, (unless when de- 
tained by ill heaith,) the public services at some church in this city—which 
one, is left to the direction of their parents. And when not at church, their 
time must be diligently employed in getting their Sunday lessons and in at- 
tending the recitations and lectures in the school room. Their first exercise 
every morning, and their last every evening, will be devotional—reading a por- 
tion of the scriptures, and prayers. And itis earnestly intended, that—with 
Divine assistance—no opportunity shall be suffered to pass unimproved, to 
cultivate in them a tender conscience, a quiet and humble spirit, a charitable 
disposition, a sense of their accountability—a willingness to do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them. ; 


Discipline. 


In the estimation of those who are acquainted with the usual state of large 
boarding schools, where many of the pupils are more or less not only under 
the instruction but also under the government of inexperienced and unskilful 
assistants ; the strictly parental and domestic character of this school will not 
be considered unimportant. The whole school forms but one family ; the 
principal, in loco parentis, exercises not merely a general superintendence, but 
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has the sole and immediate ernment of all the pupils; assembles them at 
the same table with himself for their meals, and in the same room with himself 
for instruction, and attends them personally in their amusements and exercises 
out of school. In teaching the French and Spanish languages, in drawing, 
penmanship and some other branches, assistants are employed, but they are 
employed as assistants, not as substitutes for the principal ; their lessons and 
lectures are all given in his presence and under his direction, without their 
having any share whatever in the government and discipline of the school. 

Respecting the kind and character of the discipline adopted here, it is our 
unshaken resolution to preserve good order and strict subordination, and to se- 
cure uniform and unhesitating obedience, at all events—‘ mildly, if we can— 
forcibly, if we must.’ The infliction of corporal punishment is considered a 
painful task, and never resorted to, till other expedients have failed ; but we do 
not hesitate to declare, that we think it better to employ the rod than to spoil 
the child ; and when it is employed, it will not be laid aside till the rebellious 
spirit which drew it forth, is effectually quelled. Moreover, inasmuch as pa- 
rents should never place their children under the care of a teacher, in whose 
discretion they have not entire and implictt confidence, they cannot be per- 
mitted to interfere at all in the management of such as they do place here, ex- 
cept by their advice. 

Jn all cases, it will be our constant endeavour, invoking and relying upon 
the assistance of Him, in whose hands are the wills and affections of all—so 
to treat the children who shall be confided to our care, as we think a father 
ought to treat his own offspring—so to blend dignity with affection, and au- 
thority with gentleness, that the boys may feel the same ease and freedom 
with us, which they should feel in the society of their parents and family 
friends at home. Such a system of government is not only the most natural 
and reasonable, but also the most easy, and on every account the most de- 


sirable. 


Age and Acquirements. 
No pupil can be admitted into this school under six years of age, nor any over 


twelve, without the most satisfactory evidence of having been brought up in 

ood habits. And as such habits can hardly be commenced too early, the prin- 
cipal of this school would be gratified if those parents who may wish him to edu- 
cate their sons, would place them under his care as soon (after six) as they can 
read fluently. In aseparate room of the same building and under my direction, 
is attached a select primary school, where boys may be received at three or four 
years and continued, if desired, till they have attained the age of eight years. 
This school is considered as preparatory to the classical, and as far as practicable 
a correspondent course of instruction and treatment is pursued. 


Classification. 


During the first week in each Term, the pupils will be divided into classes 
according to their age and acquirements. There will be three classes in Greek, 
and three—at most four, in Latin. The boys must all be arranged in one or 
other of these classes, and no other than the regular class recitations will be at- 
tended to during the school hours. 

This rule, it is anticipated, may encounter some objections, arising from the 
fluctuating state of our schools ; but past experience has rendered it imperative. 
The principal of this school, from a desire to gratify individual wishes, has 
found his classes so numerous, and consequently his time so divided as to ren- 
der it impossible for him to afford those explanations which are essential to the 
due improvement of the pupils. Every lesson requires, in reciting and ex- 
plaining, from twenty to thirty minutes ; and nothing is better calculated to in- 
duce careless habits in studying, and to make superficial scholars, than the 
hurried manner in which recitations are unavoidably passed over in our acade- 
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mies and public schools. To remedy this evil the present classification has 
been adopted, and therefore must be strictly adhered to. 

The mornings will be devoted to the study of the languages,—the afternoons 
to arithmetic, geography, history, and other English branches. The boys will 
all be required to study English grammar more or less critically according to 
their age and other acquirements. They will also be required, when suffi- 
ciently advanced, to study two other languages—either Greek and Latin, or 
French and Spanish, at the option of their parents; or, if preferred, they pod 
study one of the ancient and one of the modern languages,—and, when suf- 
ficiently advanced, they may study both the ancient and modern. 

The first three weeks of each Term will be spent,—the mornings in recita- 
tions in the grammars and exercises of the languages designed to be pursued 
during the remainder of the Term,—and the afternoons in writing and in ac- 
quiring the general principles of drawing. These will be the only lessons giv- 
en in writing, and the only ones in drawing, except to such of the larger boys 

‘as may have time for extra lessons in that branch, As these preparatory les- 
lessons will be indispensable to their success in the subsequent course of stud- 
ies, no pupils can, for obvious reasons, be received after the first week in the 
term, unless prepared to sustain a critical examination, in the lessons which 
shall have been recited by the classes they may wish to join. 
























Class Books. 


As some novelties will be found in the list of books adopted for the classes 
in this school, it may not be amiss to say a word or two in their defence. The 
younger lads, from six to ten years of age, who are just commencing their clas- 
sical labours and whose progress must necessarily be comparatively slow, irk- 
some, and difficult, will be furnished with every proper assistance to cheer, en- 
lighten and facilitate their advances. The plan of Mons. Bolmar, of the Phi- 
ladelphia High Schodl, in teaching French, has been tried with young begin- 
ners in this school, with happy success. As there does not appear any suf- 
ficient reason, why the same plan would not be attended with the like success 
in teaching other languages, it is concluded to adopt that plan, whenever the 
proper books can be obtained, with the younger pupils in Greek and Latin, 
But when a lad has read enough in any language to have attained a considera- 
ble copia verborum, and especially when he has arrived at an age of sufficient 
maturity to reason and investigate for himself—then to have a translation lying 
before him while getting his lesson, may indeed save him the trouble of con- 
sulting his dictionary and enable him to read more of an author in a given 
time,—but it is believed to be equally certain, that it will make a superficial 
scholar and an indolent boy. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 






Poetry for Schools, designed for Reading and Recitations. 
The whole selected from the best Poets in the English language. 
By the author of American Popular Lessons. New-York. White, 
Gallagher, & White. 1828. 12mo. pp. 396. 
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To make a good selection of practical readings is by no means easy ; and the 
task becomes still more difficult, when attempted in the form of a school book. 
The finest strains of poetry become very soon the common property of com- 
pilers, and are copied so often as to be absolutely hackneyed. To give any de- 
gree of originality to a selection, the editor must have recourse sometimes to 
passages that have been overlooked, or which have not been immediately and 
universally admired. 

With these hindrances to success the author of the above mentiened volume 
has had to struggle ; but she has acquitted herself very creditably to her taste 
and discernment. Ina few instances, however, we could have wished, that 
the selection had been such as to substitute pieces ofa gentler and more attrac- 
tive character for those whose chief merit is force or passion. 

The explanatory introductions to the various extracts are a prominent and 
an excellent feature of this compilation. They serve to show that a vast deal 
of useful information and of moral instruction may be blended with the reading 
of poetry ; and they furnish teachers with a good model for conducting such 
lessons when drawn from other sources. This volume, we think, will prove 
an excellent reading book, as it furnishes not only a good selection of pieces, 
but renders these highly intrresting ; and this is the readiest and the surest 
way to produce an animated, distinct, and natural elocution. The book thus 
acquires an additional value, as conducing to one of the finest and most useful, 
though among the rarest accomplishments of the female sex. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


The Child’s Botany ; with illustrative Engravings. 8. G. Good- 
rich. Boston. 1828. 18mo. pp. 115. 


> 


It is objected to some of the modern facilities for imparting instruction, that 
they produce a premature application of the mind, and set the little learner a 
thinking when it would be better as well as more natural for him to be at play. 

This juvenile Botany takes a middle course, and furnishes a moderate series 
of mental exercise, blended with active recreation and sedentary amusement. 
It will prove, we think, a favourite volume with mothers ; as it requires from 
them occasional assistance as well as superintendence, and does not go deeper 
into the science than, with the aid of the book, an intelligent mother easily 
may. 

Works of this class we think peculiarly valuable: they have an excellent 
mental tendency ; they bring the senses into frequent and gentle action; they 
call for the exercise of attention and discrimination ; they improve the memo- 
ory by constant use; and they cultivate taste and imagination by an early ac- 
quaintance with nature in its most beautiful forms. Publications such as this 
would serve to vary and enliven elementary instruction in all schools for young 
children ; but they seem peculiarly adapted to the system introduced in infant 
schools. 

The Child’s Botany is, as nearly possible, what its title indicates,—a treatise 
on this subject, rendered perfectly familiar, and brought down even to the ca- 
pacities of young children. In making use of the work with very young learn- 
ers, some of the lessons in classification and arrangement will, no ‘doubt, have 
to be postponed till a second or third course. Much improvement as well as 
gratification will be derived, however, from the explanations in the early part 
of the book, and especially from the attempts to procure and preserve speci- 
mens of the various sorts of plants which are accessible to children in their daily 
or occasional walks. 

The engravings illustrative of the various lessons are exceedingly neat and 
accurate. 








COMMON EDUCATION. 







ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 






[For the following article we are indebted to the same writer 
from whom we received that on primary education, which occurs 
at page 26 of the first No. of the Journal for the present year. 
These observations will be found, we think, directly applicable 
to most elementary schools in their existing condition, and con- 
ducive to their practical improvement. | 










In this article we propose to suggest a few methods by which 
elementary instruction may be given tothe young. We believe there 
are many of those very useful members of the community, the 
teachers of primary schools, whe daily feel the responsibleness 
of their profession, are deeply interested in the rising welfare of 
their pupils, and sincerely disposed to adopt any judicious means 
which shall issue in their improvement. Possessing sufficient 
independence of mind to think for themselves, and to estimate 
things by their intrinsic utility, they are prepared to receive any 
suggestions which aim at the intellectual and moral advancement 
of the rising generation ; and they are aware that it is the fate 
of every thing valuable and interesting in the progress of mind, 
and the improvement of society, to be ushered into the world 
under the name of innovation, and regarded as unnecessary and 
chimerical. 

Before entering, however, upon the direct subject of this arti- 
cle, we would state the general principles by which, we conceive, 
instructers should be guided in the discharge of their high and 
peculiar duties, 

Instruction should be spontaneous ; and those to whom the su- 
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perintendence of the young is entrusted, should distinctly keep 
in view, as the surety of their success, that the minds upon which 
they are operating, not only for time, but for eternity, are en- 
dowed with internal] principles of action, with self-guiding pow- 
ers ; and that their chief concern should be, to study those prin- 
ciples ; to call forth those powers ; and, by a natural adaptation 
of manner, and subject, and circumstance, to cooperate with 
them in the good work of progress. They should distinctly under- 
stand that the mind itself is the chief agent which is to achieve 
its own advancement ; that all within it that is simple, and beau- 
tiful, and individual, should be preserved ; and allowed to work 
out its way, in those pure channels which nature has traced ; 
and that its symmetry and perfection, essentially depend upon 
that gradual, and equal, and spontaneous order of advancement, 
for which it is fitted by its all wise Author. Perfect liberty of 
action, is the thing which can preserve those individual and orig- 
inal features enstamped on every mind ; and which it shouldbe 
the duty and the delight of the teacher, to carry out in their just 
prominence and beauty ; for by such varieties is human society 
sweetened and blessed. 

Instruction should not only be spontaneous but social. Oral 
communion with the young, on the part of the instructer, is ad- 
mirably suited to convey accurate knowledge to the inquiring 
intellect, and to throw a living interest around a subject, which 
written instruction can never impart ; and is peculiarly favoura- 
ble to the moral development of the heart ; the great purpose and 
end, of all tuition. 

Instruction should likewise be rational. Reason, the distin- 
guishing attribute of our nature, should not be debased by the 
inculcations of authority, or the deceptions of prejudice and er- 
ror. ‘Truth is its natural element, and in this it should be allow- 
ed to dwell. As friendly companions, on whom the goodness of 
God has conferred the high privilege, instructers should accom- 
pany their pupils in the pursuit of truth ; clothed with no other 
authority, assuming no other superiority than previous experi- 
ence has given them. 

We now proceed to describe some methods of tuition, by 
which a knowledge of the elements of common science, may be 
communicated to the young—confining our remarks to what is 
strictly rudunental. 

In formal instruction, the first exercise in which the young 
learner should engage, is Enunciation. By this is meant, the full 
and accurate utterance of the elementary sounds of our lan- 
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guage. And here exercises may be given, sometimes before the 
child knows the forms, or the names of the elementary sounds, 

as represented by letters addressed to the eye. The teacher 

may, in the first place, address the ear. He may enunciate the 

various sounds of our Janguage ; commencing with the simple 

er vowel sounds, which all children express with correctness, 

and proceeding to the complex, or consonant ones, which are 

but modifications of the others ; and require the little observer 

to imitate the tones of his voice, fixing his attention on the teach- 

er’s mouth and lips. When the ear of his little auditor is able 

with precision to discriminate the several sounds of our language, 

and his voice to enunciate them clearly and distinctly, he may 

help the pupil to the next step in the natural gradation of ad- 
vancement. 

This is Reading, and differs from enunciation only in this :— 
the sounds instead of addressing the pupil’s ear, through the 
voice of the teacher, here address his eye, in the form of signifi- 
cant signs, The eye, therefore, becomes the medium through 
which those sounds must be suggested to the ear, and uttered by 
the voice ; and as the characters which represent those sounds 
can have no natural connexion with the sounds themselves, but 
are in this respect entirely arbitrary ; this becomes a very difficult 
step for the little pupil to take, without the aid of some natural 
or associating appendage. Pictures, representing the subject of 
tuition, may therefore be used at this time, with great advan- 
tage, and certainly, with great pleasure, to the learner. Calling 
his little pupil to him, and pointing to him some-object delineat- 
ed by a picture, or perhaps occasionally the object itself in its 
tangible and visible form, with its name written near or upon it, 
the teacher may help him to enunciate its name, and to associate 
with that object its name, and likewise the general appearance of 
the letters by which that object, and its name, are represented 
to the eye—and by a succession of similar efforts the pupil may, 
in due time, acquire such knowledge of the names, and general 
appearance of their spelling, that whether the objects them- 
selves, the pictures of them, or the word representing them, be 
presented, the same ideas will be suggested to his mind.— 
In like manner may the quality, appearance, and changes of ob- 
jects be presented, and their names suggested to the young 
learner—gradually and almost imperceptibly, he may be led to 
read little sentences, containing the words which have thus been 
illustrated in pictures and actions, though, as yet he may be en- 
tirely ignorant of the name of a single letter—for he reads not 
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by letters but by words, associated with the objects, appearan- 
ces, or changes, which they represent. 

However novel, and perhaps to some, impossible, it may seem 
for a child to read, not knowing the names of his letters, expe- 
rience has proved that an acquaintance with their names as 
usually taught, is a serious hindrance in the first stages of his 
progress, and that the elements of reading may be taught with 
much greater facility, equal correctness, and certainly much 
greater satisfaction to the pupil (a point as we conceive of ¢s- 
sential importance) by means of pictures in this way, than by 
the usual process of commencing with their letters. The con- 
nection between words and ideas, between ideas and things, on 
the common plan, is not made sufficiently familiar. The efforts 
of the young in learning to read, have been in a great measure 
unsuccessful. They have been accustomed to read for the sake 
of reading—to say words froma book, the meaning of which 
they did not understand, and thus to acquire the habit of read- 
ing without knowing that words, were representatives of ideas ; 
and, that in order to read well, they must understand and feel 
the meaning of what they read. Children need few rules and 
directions to guide them in the utterance of sentiments and 
emotions which they understand and feel. Those very senti- 
ments and emotions, when understood and felt, will become their 
most natural and proper rules. 

When the child has been Jed, step by step, through the me- 
dium of cuts, and actions, to acquire a variety of words, which 
he has associated with the things they represent, and is able to 
read at sight little sentences in which these words are contained, 
he may be led forward to the next step in his progress—to de- 
jiming. Let him always understand that the words which he is 
uttering bave adistinct and definite meaning, and as far as he is 
able to understand let that meaning be given ; whenever he 
reads a word let him catch the idea of which it is the represen- 
tation, This will devolve great labor and no small share of in- 
genuity upon the teacher, but adherence to this direction is es- 
sentially important. The very business of education is to carry 
ideas to the young mind, and give them their proper names; it 
is not enough that the name alone is given, that is of little val- 
ue, without the idea for which it stands ; when his little pupil is 
reading let no word be passed by, without referring it to the ob- 
ject, appearance, or change, which it represents. 

The next step in the pupil’s progress, is spelling. This is sim- 
ply analyzing the words of his reading lessons into their individ- 
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ual letters, and giving each its proper name as it stands in con- 
nexion with others, ‘The child will soon perceive the close con- 
nexion between this exercise and the preceding one of reading ; 
that spelling is but deliberate reading. Instead of directing his 
attention to the word of his lesson as a whole, he now turns it 
to the contemplation of its parts or letters to each of which, from 
deliberate enunciation of the given word, he will endeavour to 
connect its distinct name or sound ; and as he succeeds in his at- 
tempts, the teacher will present him with the letter by which 
that word is represented. Pronouncing a given word of his 
reading lesson, the instructer will require the child to enunci- 
ate it after him ; in this way he will be able to analyze his read- 
ing lessons, and to connect with each letter in them, the alpha- 
betic name ; and thus by a succession of analytic exercises, ob- 
tain a knowledge of the various names and powers of the alpha- 
bet of our language. 

He may next step forward to Arithmetic, and acquire a knowl- 
edge of Notation in the same manner as in spelling. The teach- 
er may proceed to the combination of numbers, by placing in 
the hands of his pupils, any tangible substance, as corn, beans, 
or little cubes prepared for the purpose, which the little pupil 
may number; add—subtract—-multiply and divide; as di- 
rected by the teacher. In this way, amusing and instructing 
employment, may be given, and the young mind led gradual- 
ly to the apprehension of the abstract principles of this science. 
The teacher may then require mental calculations, and thus pre- 
pare the pupil for abstract operations on the slate, by means of 
parallel lines, or the common signs of number asthe pupil’s pro- 
gress may allow. During the whole period of tuition which we 
have been describing, the child is supposed to have been in the 
possession of a slate and pencil, on which he has been employ- 
ed in delineating the conceptions of his mind, and the expres- 
sion of his lessons, in his own natural and simple way ; and by 
this time has acquired such command of hand, and such concep- 
tions of form, as to be able to make rude letters in the Roman 
character, intelligible at least to himself. He is therefore pre- 
pared to receive distinct instruction in the next step of his pro- 
gress, which is writing. 

He may now be requested to write, in his own favourite char- 
acter the words of his reading lessons,—to number and define 
them, upon his slate. He may likewise write words from dicta- 
tion, make the numerical figures, write little sentences pro- 
nounced to him by the teacher—whose ingenuity may usefully 
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be taxed in devising ingenious expedients to please and instruct 
his little pupil, who will never be tired nor weary of using that 
desirable object, the slate. By this means the pupil may be grad- 
ually led forward to the introduction of the written characters ; 
and with little formal instruction, he will imperceptibly ac- 
quire that style of writing best suited to his taste, and, without 
servile imitation, write in his own natural, original hand. At a 
suitable time he may transfer his efforts from the slate to paper, 
and achieve his future proficiency without formal tuition. 

From writing he may be advanced to Phraseology. He may 
be made familiar with the elements of Grammar in the same 
natural and simple way. Referring the attention of his pupil to 
surrounding objects, the teacher may require him to write a list 
of their names on his slate—giving him an idea of one great 
class of words in our language. From things he may proceed 
to their qualities, appearances, kinds, &c. and require another 
list to which their grammatical name may be given so he may 
proceed to the changes and actions of things ; and thus give an 
idea of another class of words—the little pupil may be required 
to analyze a given sentence into its distinct parts—to write sen- 
tences from his own mind, and by a variety of expedients, which 
an instructer who has gone into the full spirit of the plan we 
have partially unfolded, lead the mind to an acquaintance with 
the structure of our language, without much aid from a book. 

It is thus, by making instruction a spontaneous, and social, 
and rational affair, that the incipient powers of the mind and 
heart, may be naturally, and harmoniously, and happily called 
into healthful and vigorous exercises, and by a gradual, and al- 
most independent order of progress, resembling the processes 
of the natural world, be prepared to cooperate with kindred spirits 
in the cause of human improvement. 


INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL EXAMPLE, 


{The following observations are transcribed from Mr Blag- 
den’s Address mentioned in our last. We would again recom- 
mend this valuable pamphlet to the attention of every parent and 
teacher. | 


Tue remark which I shall now make is one, which I could 
Wish might be deeply and indelibly impressed upon the mind o! 
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every one who is a parent, or a guardian, or an instructer of 
children ; or who, from any other circumstances, exerts an in- 
fluence over the minds of the young. It is this :—-the impor- 
tance and influence of education in a village is strikingly mani- 
fest in the fact, that it imparts just views of responsibility concern- 
ing the influence that is exerted over the young and rising generation. 

Man is the child of imitation ; we copy the example of oth- 
ers from the cradle to the tomb ; and the sway which the opin- 
ion of those around us exerts over our minds, in every step of 
our progress through this life, is vast and astonishing to one, 
who has ever attended to its influence, either over others, or 
over himself. This love of the praise, and consequent fear of 
the censure of our fellow men, deters us probably from the per- 
petration of many a crime, and the practice of many a virtue. 
This influence, vast as it is, even over the character of man- 
hood, is peculiarly great in its power, and lasting in its effects, 
over the habits and character of children. 

A child, like a plant, grows up, and expands, and flourishes, 
and blossoms, and bears fruit, accordingly as it shall be guided 
and nourished, and pruned, and guarded, by those to whose care 
it is submitted. Its little eye is ever open to behold, and its ear 
quick to hear, and its heart ready to receive the impressions, 
which every act and word of those who are around, cannot fail 
to make, in all that they perform or say in its observing presence. 
I venture to assert, that there is not one in this assembly, who, 
if he will reflect but a little upon his past existence, cannot re- 
cur to habits which may have cost him many a tear, and which 
originated in some casual circumstance of childhood. Some 
thoughtless act, sanctioned by the praise and the example of a 
parent, or guardian, or instructer, may lay the foundation of fu- 
ture happiness or misery, in the mind of the child who is be- 
holding him: and when that parent, or guardian, or instructer 
shall have ceased to exist, there may be immortal minds still on 
the earth, for whose actions he shall be at least partly account- 
able, because they proceed from principles which were instilled 
by his example, and perhaps nourished by his care. 

As is the parent, so, generally, is the child. A partial obser- 
ver of human nature can tell, without much danger of mistake 
in the conclusion at which he arrives, in what manner parents 
speak of him at home, by the manner in which the children 
treat him in the street : and perhaps, connected with other facts 
to be taken into consideration, one of the best means of forming 
acorrect opinion of the moral and intellectual character of a 
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people, is to witness it, as it may be acted out before you in the 
character of their children. The parent, skilled in the work- 
ings of human nature, and experienced in his intercourse with 
with the world, may exhibit an appearance of courteonsness and 
correctness in public, which may never be exhibited in private, 
But the unsuspecting candour of the child, working out before 
you in innumerable little acts of unrestrained and almost un- 
governable carelessness, will tell you most eloquently, in ten 
thousand instances, the true nature of those examples which he 
beholds and imitates, at home. 

Now, the inhabitants of a well educated village, do, in some 
good degree, feel this to be the fact. And in a proportionable 
degree, they will be disposed to act as if they believed it. They 
will have learned enough of the influence of moral example over 
their own minds, to appreciate, to some extent, its immense in- 
fluence over the minds of their children. Their knowledge of 
such a truth will, consequently, not fail to be remembered in 
the transactions, both of public and domestic life. 

The leading men of such a village, as they decide from time 
to time upon the means of promoting public weal, will have an 
eye also, upon the public morals. And though a certain plan 
which may be laid before them, might possibly open a larger 
revenue of wealth to the parents of the place in which they 
live, they will not fail to ask the question ;—How will it proba- 
bly affect the morals of our children? Will it present to them 
no vicious examples ? Will it salute their ears with no perui- 
cious words ? Will it impress upon their minds no destroying 
sentiments ? These will be motives which will naturally sway 
their conduct, and control all their decisions, 

So also, in domestic life, the parent of a family, in a village 
like this, will have an eye to the example which sets before his 
children. He may, for instance, feel, as he liftsthe cup of spir- 
it to his lips, that he indeed has moral courage sufficient to re- 
sist the temptation of taking too deep a draught ; that his reason 
will never be drowned in the flood of intemperance : but, when 
he beholds his children looking at him, as he sips the welcome 
draught ;—when he reflects also, that, ere long, they too may 
justly claim the privilege of following the example he is now 
setting them,—a privilege which he can never justly withhold, 
after he has constantly enjoyed it in their presence ; when he 
reflects on these things, he will stop, as he raises the bowl to his 
lips ;—he will remember that he is a father ;—he will think o 
the temptations to which his babes will be necessarily exposed, 
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in this world, without adding to them those which originate in 
his own example ;—he will desist from the gratification of his 
desire ;—he will sacrifice his own passions, however strong, up- 
on the altar of his children’s safety. In like manner, when he 
speaks before his little ones, of those whose characters they 
should be taught to reverence, such for instance, as the charac- 
ter of their daily instructers,—although he may discover faults 
in those characters, even though he may esteem them to be un- 
worthy of much confidence,—even though he may be disposed 
to remove them from stations of such influence, as they now 
occupy :—yet, when he reflects upon the powerful and salutary 
influence which they exert, even with all their comparative de- 
merit, he will not be disposed to lessen the degree of that influ- 
ence over his children, by speaking before them in such a man- 
ner as shall lead them, not only to disrespect their characters, 
but, it may be, the character of all future persons who shall sus- 
tain towards them the same responsible stations. 


POPULAR IMPROVEMENT. 


[The association proposed in the following articles was brief- 
ly described in an outline given in No. 10 of the Journal of 
Education, It is with much pleasure that we bring the subject 
at present before our readers, with the additional intelligence 
that the efforts of the individual who devotes himself to this ex- 
cellent object, are meeting with a great share of their deserved 
success, and contributing effectually both to the dissemination 
of useful knowledge in the community, and the improvement of 
common education. 

Whether the exertions which are made for improving instruc- 
tion in common schools should be managed exactly in the way 
here prescribed, is not perhaps of any great consequence. But 
that the improvement of teaching must begin with teachers them- 
selves and with parents in general, is evident ; and a plan which 
nt both objects is most likely to prove extensively bene- 

cial.] 


Tue undersigned agree to associate under the name of the 
Branch of the American Lyceum, and adopt the fol- 
lowing articles for their Constitution. 
Art, 1. The objects of the Lyceum are the improvement of 
VOL, II.—NO. VI. 48 
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its members in useful knowledge, and the advancement of Pop- 
ular Education, by introducing uniformity and improvements in 
Common Schools. 

Art. 2. To effect these objects, they will procure a cabinet, 
consisting of books, apparatus for illustrating the sciences, and 
a collection of minerals, and will hold meetings for discussions, 
dissertations, illustrating the sciences, or other exercises which 
shall be thought expedient. 

Art. 3. Any person may be a member of the Lyceum, by 
paying into the treasury annually, two dollars; and twenty 
dollars paid at any one time, will entitle a person, his or her 
heirs or assigns, to one membership forever. Persons under 
eighteen years of age will be entitled to all the privileges of 
the society, except of voting, for one half the annual sum above 
named. 

Art. 4. The officers of this branch of the Lyceum shall be 
a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Recording and Corres- 
ponding Secretaries, three or five Curators, and three Delegates, 
to be appointed by ballot on the first Wednesday of September 
annually. 

Art. 5. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Sec- 
retaries, will perform the duties usually implied in those offices, 
The Curators will have charge of the Cabinet and all other 
property of the Lyceum not appertaining to the Treasury, and 
will be the general agents to do any business for the society un- 
der their direction. ‘The delegates will meet delegates from 
other branches of the Lyceum semi-annually, to adopt regula- 
tions for their general and mutual benefit, or to take measures 
to introduce uniformity and improvements into common schools, 
and to diffuse useful and practical knowledge generally through 
the community. 

Art. 6. To raise the standard of common education, and 
to benefit the Juvenile members of the Lyceum, a portion of 
the books procured shall be fitted to young minds ; and teachers 
of schools may be permitted to use for the benefit of their pu- 
pils who are members of the Lyceum, the apparatus and mine- 
rals under such restrictions as the association shall prescribe. 

Art. 7. The President or any five members will have pow- 
er at any time to call a special meeting, which meeting shall be 
legal if notice shall be given according to the direction in the 
By-Laws. 

Art. 8, The Lyceum will have power to adopt such regula- 
tions and by-laws as shall be necessary for the management 
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and use of the Cabinet, for holding meetings, or otherwise for 
their interest. 

Art. 9. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended 
by vote of two thirds present, at any legal meeting ; said alter- 
ation or amendment having been proposed at a meeting, not less 
than four weeks previous to the one at which it is acted upon. 


Geological and Agricultural Surveys. 


With a view of extending a knowledge of Geology, and giv- 
ing to the public a better acquaintance with our mineral resour- 
ces and agricultural productions and improvements, Mr. Hol- 
brook designs, during the coming season, to visit several sec- 
tions of the country and to give lectures upon Geology, and its 
connexion with Agriculture and Internal Improvements, In the 
lectures the original formation, present structure, and prominent 
features of the earth, will be explained, and specimens present- 
ed of the different kinds of rocks, marbles, ores, and other use- 
ful minerals, and their properties, uses, and locality described. 
Models of Railways and Canal Locks will also be exhibited, 
and a statement made of the comparative expense and facilities 
of the different modes of internal commerce, with the success 
of each, as it has been determined by actual experiment. 

In the places he visits, Mr. H. will esteem i ta particular favour, 
to be furnished with answers, to the whole or a part of the fol- 
lowing questions. What rocks and soils predominate in town, 
and what the varieties? What the subsoils? Are beds of 
clay, sand, marl, or peat, found, and how used? If peat or its 
ashes are used for a manure, on what soils and plants, and with 
what effect? If it is used for fuel, what its value per cord, 
compared with wood? Has it been used for the steam engine ? 
Have any beds of peat been reduced to a productive soil by 
draining ? Have the mixing of soils, irrigation, and draining, 
been practised, and what the manner, and success? Has gyp- 
sum been used, and upon what soils and plants, and what the 
effect ? What ponds or streams of water ; their size, elevation, 
descent, power, application, and effect ?. Are farms appropriated 
most to grazing or tillage ? Ifto grazing, how much butter and 
cheese, wool or beef is a fair estimate upon a hundred acres ? 
From which animal will a hundred acres produce the greatest 
weight of animal matter, the sheep or ox ? If tillage is pursued, 
in what vegetable will an acre of ground afford the greatest 
quantity of nutriment for animals, and what the mode of cul- 
tivating it? What the rotation of crops? What the compar- 
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ative expense and profits of different modes of culture, includ- 
ing grazing and tillage ? Are any improved breeds of animals 
or of agricultural implements introduced ? Are any ores, paints, 
or rare minerals known ? 

To aid individuals, associations, schools and academies in 
making examinations, or giving instructions upon Geology and 
Mineralogy, Mr. Holbrook has collected most of the valuable 
minerals in such quantities, that he can furnish sets of labelled 
specimens to those who may wish to procure them. He has 
also collected and devised a set of apparatus for familiar and 
practical illustrations in the sciences with their application to the 
Useful Arts. The articles of apparatus are designed to illus- 
trate the principles of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, and Astronomy ; and are so simple in their construction, 
and can be afforded at so cheap a rate, as to render it both 
practicable and desirable, to introduce them into academies, 
and to some extent into common schools, as well as into asso- 
ciations for mutual improvement. It is hoped that farmers, 
teachers, and school committees, will deem this subject worthy 
of their consideration. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


It requires no little reflection to establish correct principles of 
school government, The mere exertion of authority is not sufli- 
cient. The fear of punishment, which may be inflicted for petty 
transgressions, ought never to be the ruling motive of obedience. 
It must be borne in mind, that the members of a school, with all 
their imperfections of judgment, are rational beings, and ought 
to be treated as such. The arbitrary enforcing of regulations, 
even, that may be consonant with the best interests of a school, 
will hardly fail of creating a difficulty. There is in the human 
mind a natural repugnance to mere passive obedience, and this 
is a trait that ought never to be obliterated in the course of a 
rational education. It is the source from which spring all those 
great and magnanimous actions which promote the public good 
at the expense of private convenience. It is this trait strongly 
developed, that leads on to those efforts of self-sacrificing vir- 
tue, which exalt our ideas of human nature and the immortal 
mind. How careful then, should a teacher be, not to restrain 
this noble propensity! and how seldom is this an object in or- 
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dinary schools!—Let your laws be ever so strict, if you appeal 
to the pupil’s sense of propriety and honor, if you address your- 
self to his reason and convince him by solid argument, he will 
submit without a murmur. Men are united together in social 
and political life for their mutual benefit. The good of all re- 
quires from each individual the sacrifice of a large portion of 
natural liberty: yet the increased security atid convenience re- 
sulting from the union, are a tenfold recompense for the expense 
by which they are gained. It is the conviction of this truth that 
binds in harmonious concord the different members of society. 
Such, to compare great things with small, should be the princi- 
ple at the foundation of school government. Schoolboys are 
young men, and should be governed by the same principles as 
their elders. Let the consequences of misconduct be plainly 
pointed out ; let the penalties be always enforced, severe, per- 
haps, and rigorous ; but let them be founded in reason, and let 
the reason be explained and made manifest. If there be any 
desperate spirit that cannot be bent to such conditions, let him 
be removed at once : for it is better to resort to such a measure 
than descend to the infliction of a degrading corporeal punish- 
ment.— View of Geneseo High School. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, 
Extracts from Gov. Tomlinson's Message of May last. 


[To most of our readers it is well known that in the State of Connecticut an 
unusual degree of public attention has of late been turned to the condition of 
the common schools with a view to their improvement. Societies have been 
formed expressly for this purpose, and within two years much progress has 
been made in this laudable object. Farther intelligence on this subject we 
hope to communicate at an early opportunity.*)] 


The perpetual pledge of the School Fund to the dissemination of knowledge 
among the people of the State, evinced a wise solicitude to advance the best 
interests of posterity ; and the distribution of it according to the ratio of the 
population between the ages of four and sixteen years, annually ascertained, 
secures to each school district a semi-annual dividend, sufficient, with a com- 
paratively small additional expense, to place the inestimable advantages of a 
good school within the reach of every family in the State. The safety of this 
fund is of paramount importance. You will, therefore, undoubtedly, be grati- 
fied to know, that its condition has never been more safe nor prosperous, and 
that the dividends it has showered upon the people during the past year, con- 


*We should feel much indebted to any individual connected with associations 
such as those mentioned above, who would furnish us with fuller information 
than it is possible for us at this distance to procure.— Ed. 
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siderably exceed the aggregate amount of all taxes levied by the State for the 
same period. 

The Commissioners’ report regarding a public trust inferior to none in the 
State, will be duly laid before you, and become rightfully the subject of your 
scrutinizing examination. It will exhibit the gratifying fact, that the fund has 
been augmented to more than one million eight hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars. The continuance of the watchfulness and vigilance, with which this 
fund has been managed, since it was placed under the care of a single com- 
missioner, will doubtless in future years, considerably increase its income, by 
judicious and more productive investments. The additions necessarily made 
to the principal, in effecting such investments, may be expected at no distant 
day, to augment it to two million of dollars. The interest of this sum would be 
entirely adequate, if properly expended, to accomplish the laudable object of 
its original appropriation, and its subsequent pledge by the constitution. 

There is too much reason to conclude that the liberal endowment of com- 
mon schools has occasioned a relaxation of the praiseworthy efforts to extend 
their utility, which distinguished our fathers—and that many have already fall- 
en into the too prevalent error of undervaluing and neglecting common bless- 
ings, because an unfortunate deprivation of them may not have proved their 
real worth. 

The thorough examination of the instructers, and the faithful inspection of 
the common schools, is indispensable. Inattention to the character and quali- 
fications of the teachers will be followed by deplorable consequences. 

Without assiduous, efficient, moral, and learned teachers, our schools must 
sink. The dividends of our munificent funds may, indeed, be drawn from the 
treasury, and the schools opened and kept for a time sufficient to absorb them, 
by incompetent instructers ; but the standard of education will soon be lowered, 
the community cease to be animated by the spirit of the age, and a large por- 
tion of our youth be consigned to ignorance and immorality. 

The utility and improvement of our system of education depend, primarily, 
on the school visitors. Their duties have relation, not merely to the proper 
distribution of the public money, but to the character and happiness of those 
who will soon be introduced to the active scenes of life, and exercise a con- 
trolling influence upon the institutions and reputation of the State. To your 
consideration is submitted the propriety of more specially prescribing, by law, 
the duties of the school visitors, with additional sanctions, and of requiring the 
board in each society, in the month of September, annually, to report to the 
Comptroller the qualifications and attainments of the teachers by them ap- 
proved ; the number of visits made to each school ; the length of time a school 
shall have been kept in each school district; the branches of Jearning taught 
therein ; the progress made by the scholars; the books used; and generally 
the condition of the schools in the respective school societies. The operations 
of our present system might be thus officially and accurately ascertained, and 
a body of information collected highly useful in guiding future legislation. 
Such reports would also naturally produce increased vigilance and energy in 
the visitors, by enhancing their responsibility ; excite a spirit of emulation 
among the pupils especially conducive to their advancement in learning, and 
cause the exclusion of incompetent persons from an employment of transcend- 
ant importance. 


Report of a Committee of the Legislature. 


The report of the Committee on Common Schools was read, and on motion 
of Mr. T. S. Williams, 300 copies ordered to be printed, together with the ac- 
companying bill. The principal feature of the bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendant, with a salary, by the Assembly. His principal du- 
ties are, to adopt rules for the regulation of schools, recommend or provide 
suitable books, diffuse general information, visit each county, send blank forms 
for returns to each school district, &c.— Conn. Herald. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 


[It is with much pleasure that we have it in our power to present the follow- 
ing intelligence regarding this useful and important class of institutions. There 
may not be the same urgent necessity for such schools in most parts of the 
United States as there is in England. But no person who is acquainted with 
the condition of some classes of the population of several of our larger cities, 
can doubt that there is abundant room for the operation of any plan of benevo- 
lence, which tends to elevate the mental and moral character by efforts directed 
to the early improvement of children. We are happy, moreover, to observe 
that the benefits of infant schools are not to be restricted to any one class of so- 
ciety to the exclusion of others, but that the aid afforded to infantile happiness 
is to be disseminated among all according to their respective circumstances. } 


Infant Schools in Philadelphia.—We have intended for several weeks past 
to mention the pleasure we experienced in a visit to the Infant School in Ches- 
ter street in this city. There were present in one room upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty children from eighteen months to six years old. The ease with 
which such a number was managed, their general docility, aptness for instruc- 
tion, and delight in their employments, struck us very agreeably. These 
schools will, we think, convince any who may be doubtful of it, that infants 
are capable of learning and comprehending many things which are usually 
thought to be above their reach, though advantage is undoubtedly gained in 
this respect by association. In the school which we visited the children 
chiefly belong to parents who are compelled to labour away from home. To 
such it is not only a great relief to have their children provided for during their 
absence, and that regularly, but it must be a great gratification to know that they 
are receiving all the instruction of which they are capable. 

But it is not children in humble life only who may be benefited by this in- 
stitution. It may be usefully applied to all classes, and great good will result 
to any community, we are convinced, which shall establish Infant Schools. 
The system is a simple one ; easily learnt, and adapted as well to country vil- 
lages as to large towns. Those who may be desirous of acquiring a knowledge 
of it, will derive information and pleasure from a little volume published last 
year, and compiled, we have heard, by Mrs. Bethune, of New- York, entitled 
Infant Education, or remarks on the importance of Educating the Infant 
Poor.—Church Register. 

Infant Schools in Boston.—Several ladies of this city, becoming deeply in- 
terested in the subject of Infant Instruction, as conducted in Europe, New- 
York, and Philadelphia, appointed a meeting to be held on the 8th of Apil, at 
the house of Mrs. Wre. Thurston, Bowdoin Place, for the purpose of forming an 
Infant School Society. About ninety ladies attended. The meeting was open- 
ed with prayer by Rev. Dr. Skinner, who delivered a very appropriate address. 
After he had retired, the ladies proceeded to organize themselves into a Socie- 
ty, by adopting a constitution, and choosing as officers a first and second Di- 
rectress, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
twelve managers. A subscription was then opened, and the object received 
liberal patronage from many present. Itis intended the School shall go into 
operation as soon as the necessary apparatus can be procured. 

The object of Infant Schools is to watch over, assist, and guide the earliest 
developments of the faculties; to combine physical, intellectual, and moral 
culture ; and to assist and relieve those parents, who are precluded (by what- 
ever means) from giving due attention to the early education of their children. 
The age of the children to whom the advantages of the Infant School in this 
city are to be extended, will be from eighteen months to four years.— Zion’s Her. 

{Another School, to be supported by a private association, will be commenced 
in June ; and one, it is expected, will be opened in autumn for the benefit of a 
few families who are desirous of applying the experiment of the infant school 
plan to the education of their own children. ] 
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NOTICES. 


The American Instructer, Second Book. Designed for Com- 
mon Schools in America ; containing the Elements of the English 
Language, Lessons in Orthography and Reading, and the Pronun- 
ciation of Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary ; all made 
easy by the Arrangement and Division of Words, and by an im- 
proved use of Figures and Letters. By Hall J. Kelley, A. M. 
Author of the Instructer, First Book. Second Edition. Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands. 1826, 12mo. pp. 168. 


We have taken occasion more than once to mention our regret that spelling- 
books, as commonly compiled, offer so little assistance to the minds of children— 
that they abound in columns of detached and often unintelligible words; and 
that they sometimes coutain an unnecessary portion of grammar and of difficult 
and uninteresting reading lessons. In the last two of these defects this vol- 
ume rather exceeds. It possesses, however, several excellent points. It re- 
fers in a distinct manner, and on proper occasions, to principles of orthoepy 
mentioned and numbered in the beginning of the book. It furnishes also a dic- 
tionary to several of the more difficult reading lessons. 

Comparing this spelling-book with that of Mr. Emerson, mentioned former- 
ly, we should prefer the latter for its greater simplicity, for its restriction 
chiefly to orthoepy, and its practical and unambitious character. We still must 
express our hope, however, that a more useful work than any of those hitherto 
produced in this department, will be compiled. This result will be obtained, 
when an editor shall be found, willing to publish a book of this sort, containing 
fewer words by several thousands than it has been customary to introduce,— 
restricting his book to shorter and easier words, and inserting none in columns 
which have not previously been presented in simple and intelligible reading les- 
sons. The meaning of the words might be given along with the orthography 
and orthoepy ; and the reading lessons might be drawn from useful and instruc- 
tive sources. In this case, the spelling-book, instead of exercising no faculty 
but that of memory, might furnish useful employment both for the understand- 
ing and the heart; and thus the improvement of the whole mind might be suc- 
cessfully attained,—a point of great consequence, whether in regard to the 
practical business of life, or to advancement in moral excellence. 


The Tales of Peter Parley, about Europe, with Engravings. 
S. G. Goodrich, Boston. 1828. 16mo. pp. 96. 


This little volume is designed as a companion to the corresponding one of 
tales about America, and is adapted to primary or elementary schools, as well 
as families. Its object is to excite curiosity, and create an interest in geogra- 
phy and history, so as to prepare the young mind for regular treatises on these 
branches of education. Questions on the principal subjects of every chapter 
are annexed to each page of the work, with a view to produce attention and 
cultivate the memory. ‘The style, throughout, is familiar and striking ; and 
the book will prove a very interesting one to its little readers ; as has been the 
case with its predecessor, the volume on America, of which notice was taken 
in the 20th number of the Journal. 

There are, however, some things which it would be desirable to have modi- 
fied in a second edition, we allude to several of the remarks on the character 
of the European sovereigns and the nobility, which, though for the most part 
unfortunately too true, still admit of qualification and occasional exceptions. 
Some alterations should be made in a few of the cuts illustrative of national 
customs. Our objection to these is, that the impressions which they would 
produce would be too general, and might tend to foster national prejudices. 





